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PLAN. 
ST. JOHN AND ROCKWELL’S PATENT FRICTION CONDENSER 


PATENTED APRIL 4, 1871. 


The illustration above is a new and improved appa- 
ratus for the treatment of gas, after leaving the hy 
draulic main. The nature of it consists in the intro- 
duction of mechanical appliances into a series of pipes, 
as set forth; reference being had to the letters of ex- 
planation marked thereon. We will proceed to des- 
cribe its construction and operation. 











The gas after leaving the hydraulic main, is brought 
by an ordinary pipe, A, (fig.1 front elevation to the 
condenser) where it enters compartment, B, at the end 
of the tar well, D, and is conducted down to the seal, 
C, of one-half to three-quarters of an inch, which gives 
oO o F ‘ ° to it the first friction on entering the condenser. The 
gas being forced through the seal, C, by the exhauster, 
and after leaving the compartment, B, it enters the 
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first series of the condenser. Its course is there 
changed by coming in contact with the plate, E, which 
is sealed in the tar well, D, (fig. 1) and rising in the 
vertical pipe, F, is passed between the corrugated sur- 
faces of lattice work, G, which being adjustable, is 
opened and closed at pleasure by the lever, H, to secure 
the necessary amount of friction desired. The vertical 
pipes, F, are of a rectangular form, and divided into 
several compartments, by the introduction in sections 
of corrugated plates, I. These plates are held in their 
places by small projections, or brackets, cast on the 
inside of pipes, F, also in three or four lengths, so as 
to be easily taken out for any repairs that may be ne- 
cesssary. ‘The covers, J, are made of corrugated iron, 
and are fitted into a cup, K, filled with water of a giv- 
en depth, to correspond with the seals, siphons and 
cups of the purifiers, etc. ; being held in their positions 
by a strap hinge fastened with a pin, and can be easily 
removed to clear away any obstructions that may in 
time occur. 

The gas, after passing between the lattice work, G, 
is again divided into columns by plates, I, and rising 
in the pipe, F, to the top, is carried across to the op- 
posite pipe, F, by the cover, J, and enters it and des- 
cends to the tar well, D. It then moves forward on 
this same side, until it is brought in contact with a 
corresponding plate, E, which causes it to enter the 
pipe, F, and passes between a similar lattice work, G, 
and corrugated plate, I, ascends to the top of the next 
cover, J, by which it is brought across to the opposite 
pipe, F, and again descends to the tar well, D, and so 
on alternately, until it passess through the whole of 
the condenser into the main, L, and is conducted to 
the purifiers. 

The lattice work, G, is secured in a frame work, #, 
which is bolted to the bonnet, d@, and slides into the | 
pipes, F, upon projections or grooves cast on the in- 
side of the pipes, F, and is further supported by a 
horizontal reversing bar, /, which projects through 
the stuffing box, ¢, 9 as to receive the handle, H, by 
which it is moved to the desired position, to secure 
the amount of friction necessary upon any volume of 
gas that may be passing, which is determined by the 
pressure gauges, M, and the graduated arc, /, which 
are at the inlet and outlet of the condenser, and upon 
the bonnet, d. The inner end of the horizontal bar, 
b, is provided with a double arm, ¢, which engages 
with the upper and lower tier of slats, G, by means of 

el bars, c, secured to the pins, which rotate the 
slats, G. The lattice work, G, is secured to the frame 
work, }, that is bolted to the bonnet, d@, which is fast- 
ened by tap bolts to the vertical pipes, F’, and is easily 
removec for any cleaning or repairs that may be 
needed; by opening the valves, O, and shutting off 
the pas from the condenser by the valves, N, and 
passing it through the by-pass, P, as shown in Fig. 3. 
It is also located at the base of the pipes, F, in which 
the gas ascends, which is alternately on each side of 
the condenser. The lattice work or slats, G. have 
upon their ends journals or pins, which work in| 
loose sockets, and are moved by the action of the par- 
allel bars, c. The bases of the pipes, F, are enlarged 
in proportion to the room occupied by the lattice work, | 
G, so that their area is maintained. The sections of 
corrugated plates, I, in the pipes, F, are placed alter- 
nately over the intermediate space of the section be- 
low, in order to divide the volume of gas into separate 
columns; thus distributing and securing a greater 
amount of friction than could possibly occur in any 
ordin ipes. 

It ray A aes that the friction is so arranged, that | 
the same condenser is applicable to any volume of gas, | 
from 50,000 to 5,000,000 cubic feet, more or less, per 
day, and will arrest all of the tar existing in the volume 
of gas, without the use of water, and at the same time 
send forward the gas in a better condition, with all of 
its volatile and light hydrocarbons, thereby increasing 
its quantity, and also improving its illuminating power. 

We respectfully submit the foregoing to the gas com- 

ies of the United States. Further information will 
e cheerfully given by Wri11am H. Sr. Jonny, New 
York Gas Works, or 8. O. Rockweix, 121 Liberty | 


street, New York city. | 








Gas Items. 
—-—— 

Encuiewoop, N. J.—The Gas Company is making 
arrangements to extend its main pipes about two miles | 
down the ‘‘ Teaneck Road,” which is noted for ele- 
gant residences. 

Carustapt, N. J.—Gas works have been established | 
and street lamps have been erected on three of the 
principal avenues. The gas company proposes to ex- 
tend its pipes to Rutherford Park. 

Newarx.—The Citizens’ Gas-Light Company, which 
the last Legislature authorized to consolidate with the 


Orange Company, have nearly completed their arrange- | 
ments to that end, and will lay the connecting pipe | 
within a week. They also propose to supply Wood- | 
side. 


Chemical Repertory, 
No. 52.—May 2, 1871. 
EDITOR—HENRY WURTZ. 


[ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. | 
A REPORT ON PETROLEUM-NAPHTHA GAS, 

TO THE PRESIDENT AND BOARD OF DI- 

RECTORS OF THE FORT WAYNE GAS-LIGHT 

COMPANY. 

By Henry H. Epcertron, Superintendent. 
(Continued from page 115.] 

[From among the voluminous and elaborate notes 
of Analyses forwarded by Mr. Epcrrton, we select 
the following, as of great interest and value to Gas 
Chemists.—H. W. } 

COMPOSITION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF PETROLEUM- 
NAPHTHA GAS, MADE AT MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Naphtha Gas coming directly from the Retorts, and 
before entering the air mixer. 


JAN. 26TH, TEST LIGHT BELOW AVERAGE. 
Sprecrmen No. 3: Sp. Gr. ='893. 
Partial analysis gave carbonic acid..................... 2.2 
Illuminating hydrocarbon.................c0+eceeeeeeeees 25.9 


Nitrogen, oxygen, and marsh gas, not separated ..71.9 


100.0 








Same specimen, gas employed.................. 610.02 
After absorbing oxygen..............ssecesseeees! 584.80 
25,22 
Oxygen and nitrogen, assuming them to be 
in same proportion as in air.................. 19.72 p. c. 
Therefore marsh gas=52.18 
Jan. 26TH, Specimen No. 5. 
SEE CE Bic nice cinesasucensssebvernrsrerrsustenexsete None. 
Illuminating hydrocarbon.............. wostkbaahtsaces ane 
PM iis cceacn gdonsouciteavanstensewniscstictahedooss 51.33 
MED sic lassnencespessetaupdbveuessersacesisasncts cesses None. 
CRYRORTEEIOROR, CON GEE). 500.2 .c00rceseseceeceissecs 18.81 
100.00 
Sp. gr, .877; sp. gr., deducting air, .848. Sp. 
gr. of residual gases, after absorbing ‘illumin- 
ants and deducting air, .702. Sp. gr. of hy- 
OMOMBOOMR Shia cinaan covndbenkcheisptasseniseseciccess 1.272 
The sp. gr. of residual gases, after deducting 
air and hydro-carbons, (viz. .602) showed 
IE BR os eho ntatengnes ss cntgasessucreestascensenciaces 90. 


Carbonic oxide, or nitrogen.................c00e00e00s 10. 
As in subsequent experiments carbonic oxide was 
in no case found, by explosion or absorption, 
and nitrogen was found in excess of propor- 
tion in air, the sp. gr. of the mixture may be 
assumed to be owing to nitrogen................ 10. 
MN WD acinus testenvensiatiniaiemtintins stxcsiacesces 90. 


Jan. 26TH, SpectmEN No. 6. 


Coal gas, air and naphtha gas from burner on 
west side of meter room, burner at time giv- 
ing 18 candle flame, pressure 2.8 (burner 4 ft. 
check, 8 ft. tip brass, Gleason's, ) 

Sp. gr. of mixed gases, .813 


| Proportions of mixed gases, air.................ccceees 38.4 

naphtha gas .......... 38.8 

COE Ro ncitses s sseccs 22.8 
Per cent. hydro-carbons by estimation, (Speci- 
SGT B favs cn stis-cnconsinkat stlpanigbaveuntastusgebacan 15.2 
Per cent. hydro-carbons, found by trial...... 11.7 

Loss by condensation or absorption in 
WOE concsncissitnsersswins sessewieesininesanses ers 3.5 
Specimen No. 7. 
Determined hydro-carbons...................44- 86.8 p. c. 


Of this, absorbed with rapidity by sulphu- 
PRM ache vende scldiaseguiugh Uitcsebniecdsussnisces 


op 
—) 

~ 
ic) 


Residue absorbed slowly, Cs Hy ............... 28.8 p. ¢ 
Hydro-carbon of higher condensation C3 Hg 8.0 p. e. 
The sp. gr. of the hydro-carbons corrobo- 

rates this view. Sp. gr. of combined 

gases, 1.271; of Cy Hy; .968; of C3 Hs 

1,935. 
An analysis of gas brought from Memphis gave— 
Hydro-carbon Cs Hg plus Cy Hy, ...25.419—formed car. 

acid—64.295 





(* It would appear from this that the 51.33 p. c., rated as 
marsh gas, was one tenth nitrogen, corresponding to 5.13 p. c., 
and equivalent to 6.41 of air, which, with the 18.51 shown di- 
rectly by analysis, in all 25.23 p. c. of air, must have been, as 
Mr. EDGERTON opines, mostly “‘drawn in through joints and 
leaks in the retorts” by the 3-inch vacuum. The extraordi- 
nary fact is developed by this analysis that the naphtha vapor 
is Substantially broken up into a permanently gaseous mix- 


| ture of 


aise wiitsins Bi Piette ou ihn ial an Be Bias Sere 60.74 
Hydrocarbon gases condensable by sulphuric acid... .39.26 





100.00 
H. W.) 


| FOE TIN a0icccisnchvacciseuscmevarae’ 37.443—formed car. 
acid—37.443 
ONIN, 5 cons disaanceacehicdeasécnesausia 32.229— 
MRIOIIOID 05 ikcns tacos shbeee. bv adanoneauee 4,908— 


Exclusive of oxygen and nitrogen, drawn in 
throngh joints and leaks in retorts, the com- 
position of the pure naphtha gas would be— 

Hydro-carbon...... 40.437—Sp. gr.—1.271—— Lighting 

Power [Thompson] Can- 
dies, 51.4 

Marsh gas..........59.564— 

It may be considered then that the gas is of great 
illuminating power and non-condensable by ordinary 
degrees of cold; less condensable, in fact, than coal 
gas, which does contain some hydro-carbon vapors, 

There is no doubt that the relative proportion of 
illuminating and marsh gas is controllable to a certain 
extent, not yet determined. 


Communicated by Mr. H. H. Epcrerron of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., under date of March 11, 1871. 


ANALYSIS OF PETROLEUM-NAPHTHA GAS. 


Part of Specimen No. 5, 2d Series. 





Gas employed, vol. 514.2. Reduced vol. 193.152 
After pyrogallate of 

DOURKE. 05 cisecccssase 512.1 Reduced vol. 192.363 

Oxygen per cent...............000. -408 

RSiee Bile BAO. scstsie catksanteneccadvas tinier ds ake hae 107.806 

Illuminating hydro-carbons per cent...... 55,814 

RESIDUAL GAS. 

Volume employed...............++ Avasiavusoeeanicaya 13.494 

ITROE BEE Rains skp hss ensene vctgnaseossisoniessnaa 210.506 

** electrolytic detonating gas...............6+ 230.790 

F  QEONODo vaihgcccicccesacgscatingeasdsa nesses 180.343 

OP MAN acaaasisabee sepiesaettenisiace cetcensixgnne 158.556 

‘¢ 6pyrogallate of potash.........2..2 ceccsrsesces 156.264 

| POSER OT WAGON BBE. 6.5 cnccce casecavcccsecnsceces 155.710 

Nitrogen in original gas..............sceecessesesees .554 

In 1 vol. gas. 

Hence carbonic acid formed...... 21.787 1.6&3 

OXYgen USEd.........c0eeeeeee 38.999 5.013 

contraction (C)..........006 20.163 2.231 

An analysis after agitation over two volumes of wa- 

ter gave— 

Volumes Grployed...ccscoscsiccecessecsess ssvcesoevoes 19.462 

Carbonic acid formed..........scccccssesesescecesees . 31,101 

| ORGMORE CORI. ov sei ccnnecessensierssnnsevanrnct 55.973 

Contraction on explosion (C).........scesessesseees 42.750 

Residual nitrogen (by pyrogalline)................ 1.584 

The above gas (No. 5) was taken as an average from 

|a yield of 80 cubic feet per gallon of- commercial ben- 


zine. 
[We append extracts from several supplementary 
communications of Mr. Epcrrrow. } 





In another letter (March 16) he says: I send you 
in continuation a few analyses of petroleum-naphtha 
| gas. 
No. 5—2p Serres. 
This gas was made from benzine at the rate of 80 
cubic feet per gallon. 
| First—Gas employed............... 7.359 
| Carbonic acid formed.... 15.468 
Oxygen consumed......... 25.525 


Nitrogen in gasemployed .350 (By eiectro- 
lytic hydrogen.) 
|Second—Gas employed............ 7.214 
Carbonic acid...........+. 15.176 
Oxygen consumed...... 24.685 
| Contraction ............+4 16,152 

Nitrogen left............. 140.149 (By hydrog. ) 
Added in air............. 139.754 
Nitrogen in original gas = .395 
Perl 
| vol. gas. 
| In the First—Carbonic acid formed...10.260 2.626 
“i Oxygen used.............. 16.204 4.147 
Contraction............ coe 9.281 2.401 
* | In the Second—Carb. acid formed....10.102 2.654 
| Oxygen used...........15.604 4.099 
| Contraction ............ 9.129 2.398 


It would seem then that the illuminating hydro-car- 


bons taken together, give very nearly— 
(kee 25 CO, 
CS Rirascaskciadeccavesitxs vecnes 4. O. 
and Contracting..............000. s.-..0: 24 vol. 
and the non-absorbable— 
OE WIE nance icicrsaccdcsnpeits 1% CO, 
COMPRIIIET  ocne soszssadeesenetancaon 3 O. 
and Contracting..............0+ Si sievied 24 vol. 





This relation would hardly seem accidental. 

In regard to photometrical observations, I have 
made many with this gas, but am sorry to say I can- 
| not get a burner to suit me: the best one I can find, 
|a two foot Scotch tip, gave me under one-tenth inch 


| + {In a letter since received Mr. E. states that he has since 
identified a small proportion of another gas which he above 
| puts with the marsh gas, as methyle, C? H3,—H, W.) 
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pressure, 13 candles from one cubic foot of gas per 
hour. The gas then was not sufficiently burned. 

It was determined, against our coal gas previously 
determined, at 134 candles per five cubic feet. 

March 22d, he says: My trials of candle power are 
not reduced according to the Rule of Squares, when 
comparing this gas. For instance, my 80 cubic feet 
per gallon gas, burns one‘foot per hour, equalling in | 
light a five foot 13} candle gas burner. You can cal- 
culate what an enormous power the Rule of Squares 
would here give. 

I put the relation 1—5 to suit the orthodox people. | 
Sixty feet gas per gallon gives 1—7. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


CHEMICAL EXCERPTA. 


1. Carbolie Acid as an Adulterating Agent.—A 
Russian chemist, FLucKIGER, refers to the use of this 
coal-tar product for adultérating oil of cloves, and pre- 
scribes for it8 detection, thus: agitate with 50 or 100 
volumes of hot water, decant the latter and evaporate 
it, add a little ammonia and good bleaching powder | 
and agitate. If carbolic acid be present a blue color | 
will in time appear. | 

3. Artificial Production of another Complex Vege- 
table Principle.—Contine, the liquid alkaloid found in 
Conium maculatum, or poison hemlock, has been 
made artificially, by Dr. H. Scurrr. We may look 
soon for quinine and morphine, which we have so long 
waited for, as laboratory products. Coniine has been | 
made by the action of alcoholic ammonia on butyric 
aldehyde at the boiling point, by which is formed 
dibutyraldine, from which by simple distillation, the 
elements of water separate, leaving coniine. 





4. Dr. C. Buttock (Am. Jour. Pharmacy ; March) 
has determined the freezing point of mixtures of gly- 
cerine with water, interesting in connection with gas 
meters. Commercial glycerine of sp. gr. 1.25 was 
mixed in different proportions with one gallon of wa- 
ter in each case. With half a pint froze at 30 deg. F., 
with one pint at 24 deg., 14 pint at 18 deg., 2 pints at 
10 deg. and with 3 pints below 3 deg. 


5. American Ice Manufacture.—The New Orleans 
ice-factory runs six machines, each costing $25,000 in 
gold, and freezes sixteen tuns of ice daily. The water 
is pumped from the Mississippi, purified, and frozen 
into blocks three inches thick, and twelve, by twenty- 
four inches in area.—Am. Artisan. 





6. Analysis of Peat from Sweden.—A ‘‘ very hard 
and compact ” variety gave Dr. O. Jaconson specific 
gravity = 1.07—water 11.5 p.c. The dry peat gave 
ash 5.02; carbon 51.38; hydrogen 6.49; nitrogen 
1.68; oxygen 35.43.—Chem. News. 


7. Freezing of Bisulphide of Carbon.—In this Re- | 
PERTORY for July 2, 1870, we cited statements of Von 
Wartua on this subject, to the effect that the bisul- 
phide, instead of standing a cold of 130 deg. below 
zero Fahr., freezes at about 10 deg. below. Bax1io 
has stated since to the Berlin Chemical Society that 
Von Wanrrua's error arose from the existence of a hy- 
drate, containing one equivalent each of water and of | 
the bisulphide, equal to 19.14 of water. 

8. Leaden Bullets melted by Impact.—It will no 
doubt be remembered by some of our readers that 
when a stream of bullets was directed against an iron 
target from Perkins’s steam gun, a homogenous mass 
of lead was produced by the partial melting and re- 
union of the mass. In No. 7 of Poggendorjf''s Anna- 
len for 1870 we find detailed record of a similar pheno- 
menon, as observed in some experiments at Basle, 
where bullets weighing 40 grammes were discharged 
against an iron target at 100 paces. The bullets, after 
impaci, weighed only 13 grammes, the remainder be- 
ing melted and scattered about in a form bearing wit- | 
ness to its fluid condition. Mr. Ep. Hacensacs cal- 
culates the amount of heat which should be developed 
by the impact of the 40 grms, at a velocity of 320 me- 
tres per second, and finds it to be .49 units, while the 
heat required to raise the temperature of the ball from 
100 deg. C., its presumable initial degree, to the melt- 
ing print of lead, 335 deg. C., and for fusing 27 grms., 
would be ‘44 units. Thus showing, as might be sup- | 
posed in advance, from the suddenness of the action, | 
that almost all the heat developed is applied to this 
heating and fusion, and but little expended in produc- 
ing motion in the target, or lost by radiation.—Jowr. | 
Franklin Institute. 


} 


9. Electric Light.—In some experiments made at 
St. Petersburgh it was found that by aid of an electric 
light, a target at 1660 yards was so well illuminated 
that. with an ordinary tield-piece, the balls could be 
invariably lodged as truly as in daylight. Objects at 
some distance, on either side of the target, were also | 
rendered clearly visible. —Jdid, 


| tives rather than cures. 
| of water by filtration, and by chemical treatment, such 
| as the precipitation of carbonate of lime by lime wa 


| quantity as the operation proceeds ; 
| close, especially if the temperature be allowed to ri 


| will give a general idea of its nature. 


| ration till its close. 


10. Coloring Matter for Butter.—Annatto is used 
for this purpose. A French chemist, QUESNEVILLE, 
proposes, as more satisfactory, a color obtained from 
carrots, by slicing, drying and treating with bisulphid« 
of carbon, distilling off the latter. Pure carotine, thus 
obtained, is tasteless and inodorous.—Chem. News 


11. Makiny Cod-Liver Oil Palatable.—A German 


pharmaceutist, Hacer, recommends c/ilorofor 10 


drops to 34 oz. of oil, for this purpose. 


12. Boiler Incrustation.—Among the many means 
proposed for the prevention of this cause of danger 
loss and inconvenience, too little attention has bee 
given to those which might be described as preven- 
The preliminary purification 





ter 






known as Clark’s method, and the use of surface con- 
densers, either of the immersed or of the evaporative 
type, are worthy of attention in many cases where 
effective, and, in the end, more costly means are n¢ 
in use.—Jour. of the Franklin Inst. 


W 





Wood Gas, 


In a‘valuable article read lately to the London 
Chemical Society, on the Distillation of Wood, to 
make wood spirit, Prof. E. T. Chapman, of 


gives us the following on this subject. 


Toronto, 


I will now proceed to describe the general process of 
wood-distilling. The vapors which are generated by 
the action of heat on the wood in the ovens are gene- 


| rally taken off by a pipe from either the upper part of 
| the end, or from the top, and conducted direct int: 





» the 
condensers. Here water, acetic acid, naphtha, and tar 
are more or less perfectly condensed, but a large vol 
ume of permanent gas passes through the condensers 
In this country, it is generally allowed to escape 
abroad, it is almost invariably burnt under the ovens 
as fuel. The composition of this gas varies greatly with 
the time that the wood has been in the oven, and with 
the heat employed ; if a sample of it be collected soon 
after the decomposition of the wood has commenced, it 
will be found to be colorless, have scarcely a percepti- 
ble smell, and to burn with a blue flame. It consists 
of a mixture of carbonic acid, hydrogen, and a hydro- 
carbon, apparently marsh gas. As the temperature 
rises, the escaping gas becomes clouded with a tarry 
smoke : it now burns with a yellow smoky flame. Ifa 


| sample of it be collected and allowed to stand for two 


or three days in a bottle, it deposits tar and becomes 
colorless ; and if the temperature of the ovens has been 
kept very low, it burns with a yellow, slightly lumin- 
ous flame. It contains carbonic acid and gases absorb- 
able by bromine. After the carbonic acid and the gases 


|absorbable by bromine have been removed, the gas 
| burns with a blue flame like that of alcohol, and con- 


sists of a mixture of carbonic oxide, hydrogen and hy- 
drocarbon gases—probably chefly marsh gas. Towards 
the end of the operation, the gases are richer in illumi- 
nating power, not derived from gases absorbed by 
bromine. Even right up to the end of the operation, 
however, the gas, when purified by long standing, 
tereatment with bromine, washing with alcohol, and 
then with aqueons potash, has very litile illuminating 
power. It does not appear, therefore, that any hy- 
drocarbons of the marsh gas series of at all complex 
formule are produced Carbonic oxide increases in 
and towards its 

ise 
rather high, its quantity is very considerable. I have 
had neither time nor opportunity to make a full and 
careful examination of the gas, but the foregoing sketch 
I think I may 
say that it consists essentially of hydrogen, carbonic 
acid, marsh gas, and carbonic oxide, with varying 
quantities ofolefines, probably ethylene. The carbonic 
oxide increases in quantity throughout the whole ope- 
The illuminating power of the gas, 
after standing and washing in alcohol, is greatest some- 
what before the close ; but if the temperature be kept 
low in the ovens, the illuminating power in the washed 
gas is never high. Of course the gas is charged with 
volatile liquids produced during the distillation, there- 
fore it has considerable illuminating power as it leaves 
the condensers.— Chemical News. 





Accident to a Gas Holder at the Beck- 
ton Works, London, England. 
eniipseilliaceninas 

[The extraordinary resemblance between the catas- 
trophe here related, and that which occurred to the 
holder of the Brooklyn{Co., during the past winter, 
scarce need pointing out. The most curious point in 
this more recent case is that it would not appear to ad- 
mit of doubt that the gas at the Beckton Works was 


| kindled—as was maintained by some in the Brooklyn | 


case—from a spark struck from the iron during the vi 
olent concussion. | 
We have to regret a very serious accident which oe- 
curred to one of the gasholders at the Beckton Works, 
on Monday, Feb. 27th. ‘ 


rhe holder in question was 
the nearest the river 


, and, with three, had been at 
work for some months, experiencing during that time 
the action of some htavy gales of wind, and withstand- 
ing them in a very satisfactory manner. On the morn- 
ing of the 27th it was again blowing a stiff gale, and the 
', which was at its height, was suddenly seen 
to give a lurch; resting for a moment or two, itis said 
on the edge of the tank, and a 
place. 


one 





, 
‘eat escape of gas took 
of the works immediately 
extinguished all fires and lights in the vicinity, so as to 
prevent the gas catching vht; the gas holder eradu- 
ally righted itself in the tank, and all danger seemed at 
nd But in the course of an hour or so. when the 


il 





The officers in c] 


] 
ils 





1 was about half way down, the top of one of the 
iron columns fell on the crown, smashed it in, and at 
the s time struck a light, which fired the gas. A 
rreat but harmless blaze ensued, which continued till 
all the gas was burned—about two minutes. The cause 
of the accident is now under investigation. It seems 


probable that, when the gasholder lurched, the guide- 
wheels may have given a violent twist to the columns, 


and so have caused a fracture at a weak spot or defect 
in the casting. This seems the more likely as nearly 
all the columns are fractured. The one which fell, too, 


may have been insufficiently fastened to the girders. 
Nothing would have appeared more unlikely than the 
irrence of such an accident at Beckton, where, from 


knowledge 





t that the holders would be exposed to 
heavy winds, an unusual number of columns were 
placed around to withstand the action of them. As 
we | said, an inquiry is in progress, in order, if 
Pp ssible, to ascertain the canse of the accident ; and we 
trust, for the sake of gas engineering generally, a sat- 
isfactory explanation may be arrived at. In the mean- 
time, we think the moral to be drawn from this and 
similar occurrences is, not to fill gasholders or tanks 


We 
omitted to say that there was no explosion what- 
and it must be a great satisfaction to our contem- 
porary, the Hecho, to learn that Woolwich Arsenal was 
unharmed by the accident London Journal of Gus- 


hh #; 
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n exposed situations too full in windy weather. 
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(Communicated, } 
Death of James Hoy, Esq. 
Rael ate 

In noticing the death of James Hoy, Ese., which 
took place in New York city on the 17th of March last, 
we feel that the pursuit whose interests we advocate, 
has lost one of the most eminent of its members. 

Mr. Hoy was among the pioneers in the business of 
erecting gas works, and organizing gas companies 
throughout the United States. Nearly thirty years 
ago, in the city of Trenton, he laid the foundation of 
that business, and brought to it all the sagacity and 
energy which were so eminenily his characteristics. 
He made it a success, and reaped from it fame and 
fortune. Several years ago he removed to this city, 
and rapidly took high rank in our business world, for 
He ulti- 
mately became one of the proprietors, in connection 
with his energetic and scientific coadjutor of many 
years, Jonn P. Kennepy, Esq., of the Atlantic Dock 
Works in Brooklyn, and was connected with this en- 
terprise at the time of his death. 


his probity, industry and unerring sagacity. 


The perfection to which the gas works in many of 
our cities has reached, is owing in a great measure to 
Mr. Hoy's rare judgment and skill. In the erection 
of all the works undertaken by himself and partner, 
no expense was spared in procuring all the aids that 
science offered. In their construction, permanency 
and perfection were kept steadily in view. The result 
has been, that wherever you find their work, it is al- 
ways the best finished and most complete of any of a 
like character in this country. At the time of his 
death he was engaged in erecting the Works of the 
Mutual Gas-Light Company of New York, destined 
when completed, in their capacity and thoroughness 
of construction, to be the finest gas works in the 
world. 

Mr. Hoy, therefore, has not lived in vain. He has 
left behind him memorials that will transmit his name 
and fame to their generations. In all the rela:ions of 
life he nebly fulfilled his responsibilities. He will be 
missed in the social circle as well as in the business 
world, There his genial manners captivated those 
with whom he associated, and won him hosts of 
friends, who now sincerely mourn his loss. In the 
sacred precinct of his home that he gladdened with 
his presence, there is a void that can never again be 
filed. ‘The memory of such a man is indeed precious. 
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Correspondence. 








{Correspondents, in all cases, should sign their communi- 
cations with their names and address in full—not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith.—Eps. 








(Written Expressly for this Journal} 


Peat—Methods of Preparation, Practical Ob- 
servation, Etc. 


Boston, May 1871. 


Messrs. Editors: Resuming the subject just where 
I left it abruptly, in my last, I remark that the various 
methods proposed for the preparation of peat for fuel, 





Running at moderate speed one mill turns out 40, 
000 blocks per day, which from ordinary peat should- 
weigh 16 to 20 ounces each, when dry. It may, how- 
ever, be gauged to run any where from 1,000 to 60,- 
000 of these blocks per day. 

This is the size of mill which is considered most de- 


| sirable for manufacturing the fuel in large quantities 


for a market; and where works on an extensive scale 
are required, several mills can be placed side by side, 
and operated by the same line of shafting. 

Mills of smaller size are also to be had, some of them 


}as low as $500 and even $200. They are portable, 


and the experiments tried, whether in themselves suc- | 


cessful or not, have all tended to afford light upon the 


subject, some indicating difficulties to be overcome, | 


others suggestive of improvements. 

All have acknowledged that there were certain diffi- 
culties in the way of perfect success, many of which 
were apparently so insignificant that they could at any 
time be overcome, and therefore have invariably been 
passed by ; each being ambitious to cope with the 
greater difficulties, apparently unmindful of the well 
established fact that the perfection, economy and profit 
of most kinds of manufacturing business, lays in the 
proper attention to details and little things. 

It is evident that in order to secure the permanent 
success and general adoption of any process and ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of this fuel, it is essential 
that it combine the mazimum of capacity for produc- 
tion, perfection of treatment, and economy of opera- 
tion. 

Machinery is now constructed which overcomes the 
difficulties, embodies the improvements, and meets the 
requirements referred to. 

‘he principles involved in its construction and op- 
eration are the result of several years practical experi- 
ence, and are plainly demonstrated and distinctly ac- 
knowledged to be correct, and effectual for the purpose 
required. 

mill of the character referred to, may be briefly 
described as follows: A suitable frame-work of iron 
supports a tank or chest about three feet square and 
four feet deep, the open top of which is level with the 
second floor of the Building “in which it is placed. 
Within this tank, which is called the pulping mill, is 
operated a simple apparatus, which receives the crude 
peat just as it is taken from the bog, relieves it at once 
of a portion of the water contained in it, cuts up any 
sticks, roots, or fibrous material which may be mingled 
with it, crushes the entire mass, ejects from it the air, 
of which a large amount is contained in its cells, and 
taking advantage of some of the natural properties of 
the material, develops by simple but uniform treatment, 
its plastic and adhesive properties, while at the same 
time, the particles are drawn out, laminated, and pack- 
ed in such manner as to form a dense mass, having 
the appearance of a wet felt, and possessing strength 
and cohesion. 

In this condition it is brought to a high temperature, 


by adjustment of steam-chest and pipes, and then rap- | 


idly molded into form by an equally simple and _ per- 
fectly operating apparatus, adjusted under the pulping 
mill and supported by the same frame ; the blocks hot 
and steaming being delivered in successive series of six 
each, on boards convenient to handle, are removed to 
the spreading ground ordry house, where evaporation, 
already rapidly progressing, soon relieves them of the 
remaining moisture ; the particles contracting with and 
about each other, acquire strength and solidity, and 
the fuel is soon ready for use, or may be housed and 
left to cure still further, improving, as it unquestiona- 
bly does, by age. 

The process is at once simple, rapid, and effectual. 
The peat is delivered in blocks convenient to handle, 
and may be housed afterexposure in the open air from 
two to ten days (according to the weather), or may 
be dried in a dry-house properly constructed, in a sin- 
gle day or less. 

By the treatment described, the original organization 
of the peat is destroyed, and instead of a soft, porous, 
sponge-like mass, we have, as a product, a material 
more of the consistency and appearance of coal, which 
breaks with a fracture similar to stone, and which can 
never again be dissolved in water, but retains perma- 
nently its mineral like qualities. 

e mills referred to are much more perfectly con- 
structed than any ever before offered, or than most 
ple are prepared to look for. They are neither del- 
icate nor complicated, but are compact, strongly built, 
perfectly adjusted, and are, withal, attractive in style 
and operation. They weigh about three tons, cost 
about $2,500, require about ten horse power to operate 
them, and will treat and mold in good shepe, from 80 
to 120 tons of crude peat per day, yielding a product 
equal to from 20 to 35 tons of dry fuel, which measures 
about 35 to 38 bushels per ton of 2,000.Ibs. 


can be run by horse power (or steam), and are desira- 
ble for farmers’ use, or where several can club together 
to make fuel for their own families or for sale. 

The most desirable location for a building in which 
to manufacture the fuel is on a side hill, so that while 
the machinery is placed on the lower floor, the crude 
peat may easily be hauled to the level of the second 
floor, and there dumped by the cart load or car load 
into the top of the mill. 

The laborers required to tend a mill of the size des- 
cribed above, i. e., to feed the material into it and 
take from it the blocks as formed, are four men and a 
boy. Additional labor is of course required to cut or 
excavate the peat from the bog and haul it to the mill, 
also to remove the blocks when manufactured, and 
spread, gather and house them. The cost of this, as 
is readily seen, must depend much upon the location 
and surroundings, but can easily be estimated by each 
individual in his own case. 

The most liberal estimates, rating wages even as high 
as two dollars per day for men, and one dollar for 
boys; corroborated by repeated statements from those 
who have manufactured the fuel, fail to make the en- 
tire cost for all the labor of cutting, hauling, manufac- 
turing, drying, housing and storing, amount to more 
than $1,50 per ton; while the statement now repeat- 
edly made that the cost for labor need not exceed two 
dollars per ton, is believed to cover more than a fair 


, allowance above the actual uecessary cost, for any con- 


tingencies, accidents or delays, likely to occur in a pro- 
perly managed establishment. 

The cost of one of these mills, with engine, boiler, 
shafting, and the building in which to place and ope- 
rate it, should be about $5,000. 

Where the business is to be conducted on a large 
scale, any number of machines may be operated side 
by side, and the cost pro rata will be much reduced, 
as the expense for building, engine and boiler will be 
but slightly increased one man can easily superintend 
several machines, the laborers generally can be em- 
ployed to better advantage, and numerous mechanical 
appliances to save manual labor and expedite ope- 
rations, which it would not be advisable to construct 
where a single machine only was to be run, may be 
economically introduced on more extensive works. 
The profit of such an establishment will therefore be 
largely in excess of smaller works. 

In some cases it is quite praeticable to bring the 
crude peat from the bog to the mill by simple machi- 
nery, without the use of horses; and in like manner 
the manufactured product may be removed from the 
mill to the spreading ground or dry house, by mechani- 
cal means, and even without touching it at all. These 
matters are no parts of the manufacturing process, but 
are simple appliances, easily arranged and open to the 
free use of all. 

A fair quality of peat as taken from a well drained 
bog, weighs, ordinarily, from 50 to 55 lbs. to the cu- 
bic foot. In the process of manufacture its bulk is re- 
duced by the forcible ejection of the air and a portion 
of the water contained in its cells, from 30 to 50 per 
cent., and by the subsequent evaporation of the re- 
maining moisture it is still further reduced, while its 
weight is diminished solely by the loss of water. 

Aton of wet peat as excavated from the bog will 
measure abcut 40 cubic feet, and about 160 cubic feet 
are ordinarily required to produce one ton of dry fuel. 
Few peats, however well drained, contain less than 50 
per cent. of water, and most contain 65 to 85 per cent. 
It is generally considered quite fair to estimate on 75 
per cent. of moisture. An acre of peat, of fair quality, 
well drained, if one foot in depth, will generally con- 
tain 1,000 to 1,200 tons, yielding 250 to 350 tons of 
dry fuel, and greater depths in proportion. 

Peats vary much in their heating properties, as do 
woods and coals, according to their growth and com- 
position. The most thoroughly decomposed and ¢om- 
pact deposits yield, when manufactured, the most 
dense fuel, at no greater cust for labor than the lighter 
and more porous material, and are therefore the cheap- 
est. The fuel should be housed where free circulation 
of air may be had, but protected from rain and snow. 

Of the peculiar properties and value of this fuel, its 
special adaptation for various purposes and the char- 
acter and extent of deposits of the crude material, I 
have remarked in previous letters. The want of the 
fuel is widely and earnestly expressed. The economy 
of it for those who would produce it in small quanti- 
ties only, for family use, is apparent, while for those 


| who would produce it in large quantities for sale, the 


margin for profit is large, even at rates which shall 


| Stop the whole works. 


clearly characterize it as a cheap fuel; and a good fuel 
at low price always commands purchasers. 

The process of manufacture is reduced to a well de- 
monstrated system. and the business can be entered 
upon as prudently and understandingly, and on as fair 
an estimate of expenditure and return as any other ; 
and with the proper means and appliances, which are 
easily procured, and the same,ordinary, prudent and 
intelligent management which any other business de- 
mands, this surely invites attention and gives promise 
of reward, far in excess of most kinds of manufactur 
ing. 
Will write again in season for your next issue. 

Very Respectfully, 
T. H. Leavitt. 








The Dip-Pipe Controversy. 
New Yorks, April 20, 1871. 
Messrs. Editors: Your alphabetical correspondents, 
“w" “x” “Y,” appear desirous that the gas engi- 
neers should accept their theory as a foregone conclu- 
sion, without giving any data of the wonderful results 
obtainable by using Gibson's valves. The similarity of 


- their communications seem to imply a very feeling re- 


gard for the pet they have adopted. Not finding any 
new matter ofinterest in ‘‘W’s” reply to mine ofthe 2 
inst., I therefore propose in this communication, rather 
to deal with the question involved, than to weary your 
readers with repetitions of the same subjects. 

Permit me to say this Gibson plan is neither new 
nor original. (See Clegg on the same subject.) To 
my mind, it has not a feature that will recommend it 
to any practical engineer. If its advocates would bea 
trifle more modest in their assertions, they might per- 
haps exhibit some unwary ones ; but they fall into the 
common error by proving too much. How is it with 
all the advantages and pushing, they cannot point toa 
single works of any note that has adopted it, after be- 
ing before the public three years? ‘‘ W” endeavors to 
show an alarming amouut of good to be derived in con- 
sequence of the pressure being intermittent. Why is 
it so? Because the present arrangement is in itself 
of such a simple and natural character, that it just re- 


,8embles the respiratory organs of the human system ; 


its music ig a sure indicator to the stoker, it [tells the 
working condition of the retorts to the superintendent ; 
if a retort is broken, he can by his accustomed ear de- 
tect it by this same intermittent pressure, which is to 
the stoker his only safeguard. Looking at it from an 
engineering point of view, what do I expect, and from 
the co-existant state of things, is sure to follow, if this 
Gibson plan was to be adopted. Take the Manhattan 
Works, for instance, who, although I believe their 
works is second to none in this country or in Europe, 
for completness of character and beauty of arrange- 
ment, still if there was the merit claimed for this pro- 
cess, their engineer, I have no doubt, would long ago 
have had the benefit of it. 

To those who have not had so much experience in 
gas manufacture, allow me to say you cannot make 
gas by magic, nor increase your illuminating power by 
legerdemain. Gas making although all smoke, is an art 
of all others, where cause and effect are sure to follow. 
Mr. ‘‘Y” in his communication, has inadvertently 
undertaken to prove my case, for he says “‘ at times the 
tar in the hydraulic main becomes thickened, and often 
forms masses which clog the dip-pipes.” This is true as 
far as the stand pipes go, but not as to the hydraulic 
main, the liquid contents being tar and ammoniacal 
liquor, which is charged twenty times a day. Now 
it being a well known fact, thatin working retorts very 
hot, there is a great liability at times to choke up the 
stand pipes with hard, tarry matter. This circumstance 
alone, would be fatal to introducing any slide valve in 


such a situation. The working parts of the valve 
would of necessity be covered with the hard, tarry 
matter, and it would be found impossible to close it 
when charging the retort. The same thing would oc- 
cur in opening the valve after the retorts had stood idle 
a shorttime. Next to the expense of fitting up a works 
with these valves, there would be an extra man requir- 
ed to every gang of men in a large works, to open and 
close them. During charging there is the risk of 
having charged the retort, and not being able to open 
the valve; the wear and tear in such a situation must 
necessarily soon cause them to leak. In such a con- 
tingency, how is it proposed to repair them ? It seems 
tome, to repair one valve, it would be necsssary to 
I am free to admit, that were 
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1t possible to get rid of the accumulation of hard car- 
bon in clay retorts, it would be a great gain. Butit is 
not possible by any such contrivance ; even then it is 
absurd to suppose the yield and illuminating power 
would be increased 20 p. c. It is a fallacy to suppose 
this substance that forms in clay retorts, is so much 
power and quantity taken away from the gas, when in 
reality, it is created by the high heat used in working 
clay retorts, from the heavy hydrocarbons, or tarry 
vapor, which at a lower heat would pass off as liquid 
tarand ammoniacal liquor. This is clearly demonstrated 
by the non formation in the iron retort. In conclusion 
I would observe, my opinion is based upon practical 
experience of over twenty years with both iron and 
clay retorts, and, although I cannot endorse this alter- 
ation, I think something might be substituted for the 
hydraulic main, stand pipes, etc., in their present 
situation (which frequently causes serious mischief to 
the retorts, by reason of the expansion and contraction 
of the retort beds, often throwing the whole weight 
upon the mouth-pieces of the retort, and very often 
breaking it as also the connecting joints). I think this 
can be accomplished ; if so, it will be an important 


point gained, both as a matter of economy and effect- F 


liveness. Resspectfully Yours, 


Joun KEELING, 
Gas Engineer. 





A Testimonial in favor of the Gibson Im- 
provement. 


Orrick or THE NEwron aND WATERTOWN) 
Gas-Licut Co., Newton, April 14th, 1871. ) 

Messrs. Editors: In reply to a ‘‘ Constant Reader,” 
permit me to say that Ihave had experience in the ' 
use of the Gibson Improvement daily, since August 
1869, and that since its adoption I have had no trou- 
ble from carbon accumulating in my retorts, and have 
effected a great saving in coal. The valves keep them- 
selves lubricated, and give no trouble from leakage or 
otherwise. I consider them perfectly safe, and can 
see no reason why they will not run for years, without 
any cost or repairs. I have the spindles wiped and 
oiled about twice a week, which is all that is necessary 
to keep them in order. 

A ‘“Qonstant Reader” is slow to believe that so 
trifling a pressure as half an inch at the dip-pipe, can 
cause the accumulation of carbon in the retort; but 
it is not the fact that a half inch dip produced only a 
half inch pressure upon the retorts, as he may readily 
satisfy himself of, if he will place a pressure gauge on 
the bridge-pipe, and if he will make a trial of dispens- 
ing with the dip-pipe altogether, as I have done, he 
may satisfy himself that the cause of the hard carbon 
in retorts is mainly due to it, whatever may be the 
explanation, and that it makes little difference whether 
the dip is Half an inch or an inch and a half. 

Yours truly, 
L. P. Gerovutp, Sup't. 


Words of Encouragement from Afar. 
Mruan, March 21, 1871. 
Messrs. Editors: We have pleasure in sending you 
a copy of our L’/ndustriale, which is the only mechan- 
ical journal of the kind published in Italy, and as we 
give in it every important information of a practical 
nature in Italy and other European nations, when we 
can find the information, we should be most happy 
and would esteem it an honor, to have the exchange 
of your most valuable and world-famed Journal: and 
although we can only offer you our poor attempt in 
return, we hope you will take the ‘* will for the deed,” 
and give us encouragement to mend, as time and 
events roll on. 
With kindest respects and compliments, we have 
the honor to remain Yours truly, 
Canton1, MacKenzie & Co., 
Per R. F. MacKenzte. 





On Gas Meters. 
Knoxvit.E, Tenn., April 20, 1871. 
Messrs. Editors: In your last issue of the Journal, 
I notice certain statemeuts to the effect, that superin- 
tendents of gas works, as a class, are not desirous that 
the consumer should understand the working of the 
gas meter. I think such statements are unjust to us, 
and at variance with the facts, and I desire for my own 
part, and for the parts of all the gas men I am ac- 
quainted with, to contradict the statements. I believe 
those who have the management of gas works are not 


only desirous, but are anxious to impart to the con 
sumer all the information they may require, relative 
to the working of the meter. If there any gas 
men who work in ‘‘ such ways that are dark,” as you 
seem to think, then they work against their own in- 
terest, for the best customers I have are those who 
understand the working of the meter. I am of opinion 
that the majority of gas engineers desire that all the 


are 


consumers should thoroughly understand the meter, 
because it is to the interest of both parties that they 


should do so, Respectfully, 

JaMEs SoMERVILLE, Sup't 
[Our correspondent is evidently laboring under 

wrong impression. 


a 
If he will again read the article 
referred to, in a careful manner, he will find no such 
allusion made, as he asserts. | 


Clay Retorts Without Exhausters. 

Messrs. Editors: As I have seen a good deal said in 
your Journal about small gas works using clay retorts, 
without an exhauster, I would say for their informa- 
tion, that we have used for the last three years none 
but clay, without an exhauster, with entire satisfac- 
tion, and that we should not think of using any other, 
as we find them more profitable than iron by fifty per 
cent. Our retorts are made by Hambleton & Green, 
St. Louis. 


Gatrena Gas Co., Inu., April 21, 1871 


Yours truly, 


F. J. Unuricn, Sup't. 





A New Invention for Lifting Water. 
ee 

A number of gentlemen visited Brides >urg recently, 

to witness the operation of a new invention, known 


the Patent Compound Propeller Pump, erected near 


as 
the works of the Bridesburg Manufacturing Company 
The pump, or more properly speaking the water elev 
tor, possesses a number of new features. The one ex 
hibited consists of a cast iron pipe, twenty inches in 


in 


Va- 


diameter, cast in longitudinal sections of about six feet 
each and bolted together. 

In the intervals between these sections are shorter 
sections, one foot long, with beamings supporting a 
shaft, made of steel, extending the entire length of the 
pipe. 
three to six feet, screw propellers, with two blades 
with an angular pitch of sixty-five degrees, and revolv- 
ing with the shaft. Midway between these propellers, 
and attached to the walls of the pipe are wings or 
blades of the same pitch as the blades of the propellers. 
but of a reverse angle. The lower end of the elevator 
is protected with a guard to prevent stones, etc., from 
passing into the pipe. At the top of the elevator, above 
the spout or nozzle, which directs the stream as the 
water passes out, is a dise secured permanently, upon 
which rests a ring of brass; on top of this is another 
dise, embracing the outer periphery of the brass ring 
This upper disc is secured permanently to the propeller 
shaft. 

By means of a small donkey pump, water is forced 
between the two discs under sufficient pressure to 
slightly separate them, so that the top disc, propeller 
shaft and 2solumn of water are supported by the filin of 
water between them, and thus the rotation of the pro- 
peller shaft, revolving on the water causes but slight 
friction. 

On revolving the shaft, a constant and solid stream 
of water flows from the elevator, of the size shown, at 
the rate, it is said, of 10,000 gallons per minute; the 
propeller lifting the water on ¢he stationary wings or 
blades above it, by which it is supported, and from 
which it is taken by the next succeeding propeller, and 
so on until the water is discharged, thus avoiding all 
valves or other machinery. One of these elevators, 
300 feet long, is now at work in the Glen Carbon Col- 
liery. Itis eight inches in diameter, and discharges 
from the top 1,700 gallons of water per minute. The 
advantage claimed for this elevator is economy in cost 
and running expenses.—/?/?. a Vi 


On this shaft are placed, at intervals of from 


| > 
id ied. 





Some Needed Inventions, 
a 


-_ 
American invention has done its full share in re- 
ducing the sum of human misery. The world is 


debtor to it for much that has simplified labor by 
supplanting or supplementing muscle 
ism and machinery. 


with mechan- 
The cotton gin, the steamboat, 
the sewing machine, the mower and reaper, and many 


other ingenious combinations or appliances have gone 


out from us to gladden the world and receive the 
grateful recognition of mankind. But enough is left 
to be done to occupy the most inventive genius, and 
in directions which promise ample remuneration to 
the fortunate discoverer. Of these needed inventions 
we may mention a few, not necessarily as wonderful 
or as widely influential as those above referred to, but 
which are none the less desirable. Moreover, there is 
a fortune in store for the happy man or woman who 
shall first introduce any one of them to a waiting 
world. 

Let first and foremost, in behalf of the house- 
keepers of every civilized country, bespeak the inven- 
tion of some safe contrivance for the washing of 
dishes, which shall do this branch of domestic work 
with the least possible drudgery. 


us, 


Very few husbands 
know how large a share of female human life is now 
worn out both by mistresses and maids in this least 
showy, but most constant of all household occupa- 
tions. One of the greatest of woman's wrongs, to-day, 
is the compulsory sacrifice of her time and temper to 
the inexorable claims of each meal’s crockery. Even 
if her own hands are not obliged to undergo parboil- 
ing in the process, her cleanly tastes must be out- 
raged, and her nerves shattered, and her purse 
depleted, by the slovenly or careless mode of proce- 
dure whereby Biddy bedaubs or breaks the fragile 
cups and plates. That this work, or most of it, can be 
done oy some nicely adapted imechanical appliance, 
certainly seems to be among the possibilities. The 
only wonder is that it takes so long to hit upon it. 

Another great want of the household is the inven- 
tion which shall render inodorous the kerosene which 
has come to be the mainstay of most people outside of 
the cities as an illuminating agent. In whatever 
shape it is used, the ‘‘scent of the kerosene hangs 
round it still,” and round everything else as well. 
[t does little credit to chemical science and progress 
that so many thousands of homes should be obliged to 
implore, in vain, relief from this ever-present nuis- 
ance. The man who will supply this desideratuth is 
sure of being hailed (and paid) as an almost universal 
benefactor. 

Another want is a smoke-preventing apparatus, 
which will permit the consumption of bituminous 
coal in furnaces and stoves. The essentials of a per- 
fect combustion are well enough known, and the 
necessities of this special case can be theorized on ad 
ibitum by persons who profess to be able to do what 
is wanted. But in practice all their, promises fail, or 
if the thing is secured, it is at an expense of money 
ind complexity which makes it useless. Else why do 
our steamboats, locomotives and stationary furnaces 
continue their pernicious and disgusting habits of 
smoking ? If the invention has been introduced into 
English use, as some insist, how happens it that the 
Cunard steamers never have adopted anything of the 
kind by way of showing us how the thing is done? 
This question is one of great concern to all of our 
country lying west of the Alleghanies, and in the dis- 
tricts where bituminous coal so largely predominates. 
A practical solution of the difficulty would be a bless- 
ing to Pittsburgh, where a white face is an ephemeral 
vision, and a clean shirt is never seen. Seeing that 
this fuel is vastly more plentiful in the United States 
than anthracite coal, and in some sections is the sole 
dependence of the people, there surely are sufficient 
incentives for the development of some simple process 
of eliminating its only disagreeable characteristic. 
Here, then, are some fine openings for ambitious in- 
ventors. And when this order is filled, we shall he 
ready with another list. 





Process FOR THE DEsULPHURIZATION OF CoxE.—The 
process for desulphurization of coke, to be used in the 
luction of iron, was patented by M. M. Grandidier 
& Rue. 250,300 C., 
stream of air which is compressed to 24 atmospheres, 


It consists in heating the coke to 


at this temperature the coke itself does not burn, while 
the Pari 


the sulphur goes offas sulphurous acid, part is converted 


sulphuret of iron is completely oxidized. ot 


into sulphurie acid, which combines, according to 
Grandidier & Rue, first with oxide of iron and then 
with the argillaceous matter present. ‘The coke, xfer 
this heating, is put into water, which dissolves out the 
sulphate of iron and part of the other sulphur sults. It 
is found that the sulphuric acid combined with clay is 
not given up to iron in the reduction fornace ; hence 
i is not deleterious. Grandidier & Rue 
claim that the action is not only chemical, bat also 
mechanical, the molecules being compressed. By th's 
process they say that the reducing power of the coke 
is increased. The authors then go on to estimate the 
cost of the apparatus under different conditions, vn | 
also to give the qnantity of coke used as co upared With 
the quantity of ordinary coke. Gente Lndustria, 


its presence 


- ¢ 
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TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


This Journal, circulating, as it does, throughout the United 
States, Canadas, and portions of Europe, is a superior medium 
for advertising. 

Upon receipt of $3 we will send the Journal one year, and 
give a special description of any new invention of the subscri- 
bers, in the Inventors’ Department. 

We also take out Patents in the United States and Europe, 
ébtain Extensions, and make a Specialty of diMcult and aban- 
doned cases. 

M. L. CALLENDER & CO., 
No, 42 Pine street, New York. 


Inventors’ Department. 


Patents are quate ad for se vate en years, the following being 
a schedule of fee 


On filing each Cc tore at. ‘ waeeoneee 
On filing each applic ation for a Patent except for a de- 
Bip nnecis tsNecmenséens a 15 
On issuing each original Patent. : : = 20 
On appeai to Commissioner of P. atents ‘ : 20 
On application for Reissue : voce 50 
On application for Extension of P atent... esos 
On granting the Extension. ara —— 5 50 
On filing a Disclaimer........... 0 iota 10 
On filing application for Design (3% vears ee 
On filing application for Design (7 years ; e 15 


On filing application for Design (14 years 
RECENT AMERICAN PATENTS 
Ss 


Pertaining to the Specialties of this Journal, for the tivo weeks 
ending April 22d,, 1871. 


113,247.—Valve for Steam Pumps.—John V. V. Booraem, Jer- 
sey City. N. J. Antedated March 23d, 1871; 

113,298.—Tubular Steam Botler.—Jas. Howard and E. T. Rous- 
field, Bedford, England. 

113,314.—Machine for Tapping Gas and Water Fittings.—C. B. 
Long, Worcester, Mass. 

113,317.—Apparatus for Carbureting Air and Gas.—F. H. Lut- 
kewitte, St. Louis, Mo, 

113,266.—Water Meter.—I. P. Tice, New York city. 

113,370.—Electric Gas Lighting and Extinguishing Apparatus. 
—John Vansant, San Francisco, Cal. 

113,400.—W ater Wheel.—Gardner Cox, Pierpont, N. Y. 

113,440.—Apparatus for Drawing Water from Wells.—Merrick 
A. Mihills, Lodi, Ohio, 

a KE Condenser for Illuminating Gas.—Wm., H. 

John, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Samuel O, Kockwell, Jersey 
city , NJ. 

113, 466. —Tubular Steam Boiler.—Chas, A. Thomposon, Flush- 
ing, N. Y. 

113,469.—Turbine Water Wheel.—McK,. A. Brooks, La Porte, 
Ind, 

113,567.—Gas Heater.—Orlando McKnight Reynolds and David 
Tuttle Kitchell, Oil € ity, Pa. 

113, = —Current Water Wheel.—H. B. Sinclair, Paw Paw, 
Mi 

198, 191.—Liquid and Gas Meter.—D. B. Spooner, Syracuse, 
A 

113,597.—Water Meter.—Wm, Van Anden, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


113,702,—Manufacture of Pneumatic Gas for Illumination.—J. 
W. Stow, San Francisco, Cal. 





PRICES OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GAS 


COALS. 
{Reported Expressly for this Journal.) 
April 17, 1871, 
DELIVERED IN NEW YORK. 
English Cannel. 


ND BI 5.6 Khan cbevaoteden ho ee ep .-$11 25 @ 11 75 
ED iad dawekavves J<0 cess biaeacee 1075 @ 11 @& 
English C ee Coals. 

Newcastle Gas........... (Rense sé danes%s $1 53 @ 775 
Liverpool caking........ VWiésaseedbsteonan 6 Oe 4 7 50 
Rtritish Prevince Coals. 
TRCOPRRORAL. 2... oc cccccvercsce 6 00 
rch wentcrcnendbeons éae.oeencsees ave 6 00 


Penn Gas Coal......... rdesetaaieeseninqumadin $7 00 @ 7 15 | 
Westmoreland...... PRR ee A Ce 7 15 
Ne oa bwirs bnes cantare eeuema eens eee 700 @ 715 
Youghiogneny. 735 @ 750 
w est Vv irginia rs oals. 
ER caccccudtssadrasbetsasicsvesmscccesQe Oe QQ te 
Mss chi vccce Cabeteguiees ese creme. 675 @ T 00 
West I nr on a ate paets 7 2 
0 eee cbha beau txenesus 67 @ 700 
American Gas Coal........... iesckdénaces ents 675 @ 7 00 
Newburgh Orrel....... aadwaee SSebeswectn Mee ae . vee 
re es ie ee 
Cloverhill of Virginia.. wile Fitéaea wee 52% @ 6 00 
McKenzie Compound Mixture. 8 50 


American Cannel Cc enls. 





Peytona of West Virginia......... Pies a we'd $13 00 
Darlington of Pennsylvania........... irentoswa . or 
Asphalts. 

Albertite of New Brunswick..................$16 00 @ 1700 
Ritchie Mineral of West Virgin: “= earache o—— @ 160 
TESS BOs vw cee cs cncdccscccccsceese —— @ 1400 
IMPORTED 


FIRE BRICKS, RETORTS, 
Cements for Gas Works, Etc. 


Bt ST ENGLISH AND SCOTCH FIRE BRICKS AND 
FIRE CLAY to stand the greatest test of heat. 
utland and Roman Cement to cement Gas Pipes and Cis- 
oman 
RETORTS—best imported—famed for being free from Iron, 
lasting in many cases four times those of Iron ones. 
Other Fire Goods imported to order, For sale by 
HAMMILL & GILLESPIE, 
240 and 242 Front Street, New York. 
Importers of Fire Bricks and Clays of all kinds, Cements, 
Colors and General Merchandise. 3-6m-1 





NORTHWESTERN 
GAS AND WATER PIPE COMPANY. 


—— 


WORKS AT BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 41 REYNOLDS BLOCK. 


SECTION OF GAS PIPE. 








A—Cylinder of Wood. B—Band of Iron. C—Coating of Hydraulic or Asphaltum Cement. 


Fie. 2.—Thimble for Connection. Fie. 8-—Horizontal Section and Connection. 


Above is a cut of the 


“WYCKOFF PATENT IMPERISHABLE GAS PIPE, 


manufactured by the NorTHwEsTERN Gas aND WaTER Pipe Company. 


This Pipe is made of White Pine, one inch to twelve inches bore, in sections eight feet long, 
rounded in a lathe, coated inside and out with Asphaltum, connected with & tenor, or socket, and 
a thimble joint, perfectly air and water tight, being driven together with cement furnished by the 
Company. When laid its cost is about one half that of Iron Pipe, and is uNquEsTIoNABLY the best 
Gas conducting Main in use. . 


sep” Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Price List. 242-ly 


The American Coal Gas-Light improvement Co. 
ARE THE SOLE OWNERS OF THE 


CIBSON IMPROVEMENT 


In the manufacture of Coal Gas by 
means of which Dip-Pipes are dis- 
pensed with, the deposit of Car- 
bon in the Retorts prevented, and 
a very large saving is effected. 


Licenses for its use will be frant- 
ed; also the parts necessary will 
be supplied to order, on applica- 
tion at their office, 


No. 79 Water street, Boston, or 


No, 42 Pine street, Room 18, 
New York. 


R Retort. 
M Mouth-piece. 
P Stand-pipe. 





B Bridge-pipe. 


H Hydraulic main. 





Y Valve-substitute for Dip-pipe. 





ao, 





SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 
WASHINGTON AVENUE, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Henry G. Morris, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


























Established 1836. 


MERRICK & SONS. 
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IMPROVED DRY CENTRE VALVE. 


Gas Holders, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Scrubbers, Purifiers, Dry Centre Valves, Exhausters, 
Purifier Trays of Wood or tron, tron Roof Frames, and Gas 
Machinery of all kinds of the most approved character. 





WILLIAM FARMER. 


ARCHITECT AND GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, 


111 TRINITY BUILDING, Room 91, New York. 
—_ — Le 
WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters connected with the construction of GAS WORKS and other buildings. Will furnish General and 
Detail Drawings, Specifications and Estimates for Gas Works of any capacity, Retort Settings, Condensers, Washers, Exhausters, Purifiers, Molders, Coal Hoist. 
ing Apparatus, Iron Roofs, and every description of Machinery required in the Manufacturing of G 


iS 


PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS 
Exhausters for Gas and Foul Lime Ventilation, 
Dumping Barrows for Coal, Coke and Lime, ~ 
Blowers for Forgers, 


Pumps for Water, &c., &c. 
———— —— 
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A New Exp.iostve.—Messrs. Gebruder, Kreba & | minute, and so a sheltered position for artillery, cav 
. . u i 7 >» i ads Liv Oo sined by a loose 

Co., of Cologne, explain some successful experiments ed a py «a — “4 obtair iby a I ; 
i i i ay 10-fracteur. In fact, if every soldier 
with a new explosive called litho-fracteur. Of these, “Y°T ° strong litho-fracteur. in fa xg! , 


Sugg is the official standard for the measurement of 
ras in London. The burner for testing the ordinary 


carried a cartridge filled with this explosive, a whole | °"" of the Gas-Light and Coke Company, which ought 
fifteen were made under every disadvantage—in mud, | army, in a moment of need, could intrench itself in to have 16 candle power, must be the London argand 
in water, and in every possible way conforming to the positively no time. The discoverer of the combina- No. 1, of Sugg, with a glass cylinder two inches in di- 
exigencies of war, to the entire satisfaction of the Com- | tion of mixtures of which | litho-fra ‘teur consists HAs | ameter and six inches high. For the gas of the Impe- 
mission. - Lieutenant-General von Kameke, who has pcan Le gee ee "1 bags ae eS vial Gas Company and the South Metropolitan Gas 
since earned such laurels in the late war, immediately | og, A neat Aad “ites. ow description, ‘“: acest Pe. + to Company, which must possess an illuminating power 


, of 14 candles, the glass chimney may have 1% inches 
saw of what immense importance litho-fracteur would prove that no vessel, however heavily armored, could 4; ..oter and six inches hight. The chimney may be 
be in warfare, as a trench 10 feet to 15 feet broad and exist one moment against its action. At least, so hi r the 1 


ber . made seven inches tall if the flame leaps over the top. 
five feet deep, and of any length, and on any ground, says.— British Trade Journal. The London gas is regularly inspected, and the com- 
however frozen or stony, could be thrown up ina .. Testinc Gas 1x Lonpon.—The argand burner of panies are required to keep up a fixed standard. 
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General Editorials. 


THE QUESTION OF LEADEN 
WATER PIPES. 
—— 

We are indebted to Prof. W. Rirtey Nicxoxs, 
of the Massachusetts InstiruTe or TecHNo.oey, 
for a copy of a report made by him to the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts, relating to 
|this long vexed sanitary question. Professor 
| NicHous, besides having thoroughly examined 
| the literature of the subject, has made new ex- 
| periments and analyses. Some of his results and 
|conclusions may be condensed as follows : 
water, in the absence of air, has no action on 
lead. Rain and distilled water act immediately 
and violently, the action being due chiefly to 
nitrites, especially nitrite of ammonia, with form- 
}ation of a lead compound which is however el- 

most immediately converted into carbonate or 
; oxycarbonate. In all natural waters lead suffers 





' . 
| corrosion to a greater or less extent, and we can- | 


}not say, a priori, whether a given water will act 


bonates is protective. In presenting Professor 
NicHoxs’s analytical results, we have taken some 
trouble to reduce them all to the same standard, 


'of the number of parts of metallic lead in ten | 


| million. We premise that Fresenius found sul- 
| phate of lead soluble in 20,000 and carbonate in 
50,000 of cold water, while the phosphate is abso- 
lutely insoluble. 

In ten million 


| parts. 
| 1. Cochituate water from the Lake. . 0 
2. Boston Common; drinking fountain.. 4 


3. Delivered through 100 feet tin-lined, 
and 12 feet lead pipe 
Same as last, through lead tank, 50 ft. 
lead pipe and copper boiler (hot water) 20 
After 14 hou*s, im 150 ft. old lead pipe 10 
Same as last, “after running freely..... 3 
After 4 hours in 50 feet of = new 
NS MEd bsarn ne eke : 
After 4 months in entirely new pipes. 
Mystic Water, Charlestown, after two 
months in 50 feet lead pipe 
Mystic Water, Charlestown, after two 
months in 50 feet lead pipe 
Solubility of sulphate of lead 
** carbonate ‘* 200 
** hydr. oxide ‘* 1000 
The mean of six of the most —— ally applic- 
able of the above results; Nos. 5 
10, give us 6$ parts, which is equal, in case of a 
person imbibing an average of two quarts of li- 
quid per day, tothe ingestion, in one year, of about 
seven grains of lead, This is not very alarming, so 


19. 


.500 


ee 


tad 


2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 


far as it goes. 

Apropos to this subject, we find an interesting 
Editorial in the last (April) No. of the Jour. of the 
Franklin Institute which we should like to con- 
dense, and follow up this important snbject at 
some length ; but find it necessary to defer this 
to another occasion. H. W. 





SCIEN TIFIC CcoU URSE 
STEVENS INSTITUTE. 
——— 


We have already repeatedly referred to these 


THE AT THE 


splendid scientific lectures, which, in the way of 


uniting the attractive with the instructive, are 
beyond comparison with any similar entertain- 
ment heretofore provided for the citizens of the 
great metropolis. The Peabody Course of Presi- 
dent Morton, of which we have had so fine an 
illustrated report, will serve as an example of the 
character of the whole. 


Pure | 


slightly or violently. It is generally agreed that | 
the influence of sulphates, phosphates and car- | 


The thanks of our com- | 





| munity are emphatically due to the Trustees of 
the new Institution for their liberality in author- 
|izing, and to the President for his assiduity in 
‘organizing this Course. We had the pleasure 
| ourselves of listening to the eloquent effort last 
|week of Prof. Smuman, ‘‘ On the Chemistry of 
the Atmosphere,” in which great gratification we 
participated with an overflowing audience. In- 
deed the capacious lecture room has on all these 
occasions been filled to overflowing with appreci- 
ative audiences, in contradiction to the tradition 
| coming much into vogue in this country of late, 
that popular expositions of scientific subjects are 
losing their interest for the million, 

Among the greatest attractions of this course 
| will be a series upon a subject not often hereto- 

fore treated in this illustrative way in this coun- 
try, and which will therefore possess, even for 
| those of us who have claims to scientific culture, 
the additional element of much novelty. This 
isa series, by Dr. J. Souis-Conen, of Philadel- 
phia, on ‘‘ Sounp.” 

In a conversation with this gentleman, who is 
|in possession of some most exquisite acoustic ap- 
paratus, we have learned the scope of the course 
at greater length than can be read in the general 
| pamphlet Synopsis that has been distributed, and 
can therefore give our readers a brief resume of 
the proposed course. 
| The first Lecture is entitled ‘‘ The Physical 

Phenomena of Sound,” will be delivered on May 
11th, and will be more elementary than the others. 

Sound will be explained asaform of motion 
perceived by special organs of sense and those 
only ; the form of motion being a vibratory one, 
repeating itself many times a second, the pitch 
or acuteness of the sound being higher the greater 
the number ot these repetitions in a given time. 

The physical distinction between music and 
noise, will be shown to exist only in the regularity 
or irregularity of these repetitions of vibratory 
movement >; and by rendering the successions of 
| noise peric dic, they will be converted into music. 

Experiments with a toothed wheel, TrevyLan’s 
bar and rocker, the trembler of the galvano-mag- 
‘netic apparatus, Hetmuourz double siren, and 
immense singing flames,* will be performed be- 
'fore the audience in illustration of this fact. 
| Stretched strings, rods of metal and of wood, im- 
mense tuning forks, bells, tumblers, organ pipes, 
}and other instruments yielding sound, will all be 
shown to owe this power to the same cause. 
Experiments with tuning rorks, organ pipes, 
and singing flames, will be employed to show the 
phenomena of interference of sounds, and explain 
the production of beats. Resonance or reinforce- 
ment of sound will lead us to the consideration 
and in illustration of the propagation 
and conduction of sound, we are to have some 
(apparently) Speaking Heads, and a Telephonic 
Concert. We shall refer inour next to the re- 
maining three lectures of this course, having no 
BH, W. 


of echoes ; 


space in this. 


"Singing Flames.—We sommend these illustrations even to 
the attention of our most practical readers among the gas fra- 
ternity, as relating to principles and phenomena of high im- 
portance, as well of interest. H.W. 








TRIANGULAR TRUSSED WROUGHT 
IRON TOWER, FOR GASHOLDER 
SUSPENSION FRAME. 





We understand that Mr. John J. Kennedy, of 
Hoy, Kennedy & Co., of this city have patented 
a triangular trussed wrought iron tower for gas- 
holder suspension frame, and are now building 
a number of them. They are said to be highly 
approved of by all the gas fraternity who have 
seen his plan and area decided advance in strength, 
beauty and economy of construction, 
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Mr. John P. Kennedy has a world wide repu- 
tation as a gas works engineer and constructor, 
having erected and started many of the largest 
gas works in thiscountry. The last works finished 
by him was the Citizens, of Newark, N. J., a visit 
to which will repay,our readers interested in gas 
works. He is now erecting the works of the Mu- 
tual Gas-Light Company of New York, at Elev- 
enth street East River. 

An illustration with full description of the 
above will shortly be laid before our readers. 





L’InpvstrRIA.e ; for March 6, 1871 ; a new Jour- 
nal devoted to the advancement of the National 
Industries of Italy, published by Canront Mac- | 
KENZIE & Co., at Milan, reaches us with request 
for exchange, etc. We publish their letter on 
another page. Sucha ‘live Journal” as this, | 
should be subject of congratulation to all the 
friends of Italy. In the columns of this issue we 
find valuable original articles on the Bleaching of 
Tissues of Flax; the Making of Gas from Crude 
Petroleum (with large lithograph plate illustra- 
tions); and a multitude of other articles and 
items of value to all interested in the arts of civ- 
ilization. We most heartily extend the right | 
hand of fellowship to our youthful but vigorous 
confrere, across the wilderness of waves that di- 
vides us. 





Gas Works For Sate.—Atteution is called to 
the advertisement on page 137 of a gas works for 
sale. We do not hesitate to say that as a specu- 
lative investment, it affords an excellent chance ; 
and for those who would give it their personal 
attention, it is a rare opportunity to engage in a 
lucrative occupation, capable of being extended. 


The terms, which are liberal, and other particu- 
lars, may be learned by applying at the office of 
this Journal. 








Sovrawark Founpry.—The attention of gas 
companies is directed to:the advertisement of | 
Henry G. Morris, successor to Merrick & Sons. 
This foundry is the oldest in this country having 
been established since 1836. The facilities af- 
forded by this extensive works, together with the 
long experience of Mr. Robert Briggs, Superin 
tendent, enables Mr. Morris, to fill all orders with 
only first-class materials, and it is to be hoped, 
he will receive the patronage of gas companies. 











Report of the Bath (Me.) Gas-Light Co. 


—=s— 


In our publication of the annual report of the above | 
Company, on the 3rd ultimo, some mistakes occurred 
in the last paragraph, which we herewith republish : 

** We have carbonized 776,000 pounds of Provincial 
and Westmoreland gas coals—making per station me- 
ter 2,904,970 cubic feet of gas; have delivered to con- 
sumers 2,649,252 cubic feet. Allowing for the quan- 
tity remaining in gas holder 15,000 feet, and 10,000 
feet used at the works, leaves 230,718 feet for conden- 
sation and waste, about 9} per cent. We have 272 
consumers, 32 street lamps, and about three miles of 
street mains.” 





Answers to Correspondents. 


_— 


X. of New York.—We have made it a rule not to in-| 
sert any communication without having the author's 
name and address in full—not necessarily for publi- 
cation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

C. H. P. of N. J.—The effect you notice is altogether 
owing to a great portion of the pressure being re- 
moved. In the day time it is scarcely sufficient to 
give a steady flame. 

J. H. J. of Ohio.—Hydrogen gas conducts both heat 
and electricity better than any other gas, resembling 
the metals in this respect. 

A. 8. of N. H.—Fifteen candle gas may be considered 
as doing very well. If you are sure you conduct 
your photometrical experiments with care, and are} 
accurate in your determination, your mixture of coal 
is judiciously made. 


| ing, condensing and purifying 50,000 feet of gas per day. 
| tion Meter made by SamMvuEL Downy, four feet by four feet, 


| ulars apply to 
|} 242-tf 


FOR SALE. 


Purifiers, Condenser: 


and Station Mieter. 


The RONDOUT AND KINGSTON GAS-LIGHT COMPANY 
being about to enlarge their Works, offer for sale their pres- 
ent Purifying, Working and Condensing Apparatus, with Sta- 
tion Meter, as follows: Washer 7 feet high, 20 inches diame- 
ter, with 6-inch inlet and outlet; six 12-inch Condensers, with 
3-inch air pipes; four Purifying Boxes, 5 feet diameter, with 


| Covers and Centre Seal, in complete working order ; all with 


6-inch inlets and outlets. This apparatus is capable of wash- 


Sta- 


with clock and tell-tale. 

The above apparatus will be ready for delivery about July 
ist, and will be sold on reasonable terms. For further partic- 
W. H. TURNER, Sup’t, 

Rondout, N. Y. 
FOR SALE. 

A VALUABLE GAS COAL PROPERTY, IN CLOSE 
# i proximity to the Despard Mines, near Clarksburg, in 
West Virginia. It contains 1000 acres, with a seven foot vein 
underlying the whole property; surface heavily wooded; the 
mines opened, and all the necessary machinery on the premi- 
ses for immediate operations. It binds both sides of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, and possesses advantages for eco- 
nomical shipment; superior to any Coal Mine in the State. 
The coal is of superior quality, yielding a high test, as shown 
by the Manhattan and other gas companies. Good frame 
buildings on the premises for hands, etc. Will be sold low for 
cash, or exchanged for city or country property. Apply to 
J. G. SALVA, 58 Broadway, Room 25, or at the office of this 
Journal. 242-6t 





CAS PURIFICATION. 


St. John and Cartwright’s 
NEW IRON COMPOSITION 


Has purified, per bushel, on a single test, 10,000 feet of West- 
moreland Gas. With revivification lasts indefinitely. Sur- 
passes in POWER and ECONOMY all known materials. Saves 
largely in FIRST COST, SPACE, LABOR, SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE, and all current expenses. Will purify easily sulphu- 
rous gas, wholly unmanageable by lime. Takes out all the am- 
mona, Now operating in the following Gas Works: Harlem; 
New York (21st street); Port Morris; Hunter’s Point: East 
New York; Worcester, Lynn and Cambridge, Mass.; Lewis- 
ton, Maine; St, Albans, Vt.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Meriden, Ct., 
and being introduced in many otter places. 

Cost 70 cents per bushel. One bushel for each square foot 
of Purifier sufficient. Rights to use for life of Patents, for 
daily makes of gas in thousands; under 35,000 $200; under 
50,000, $400; under 100,000, $500 ; $250 additional for each addi- 
tional 50,000 per day. 

Por further information and instructions, apply to 

3ST. JOHN & CARTWRIGHT, 
2ist Street and Avenue A, New York. 
t2” Immediate arrangements are urged, as the demand for 
the prepared composition is increasing eo rapidly that delays 
in supply may occur. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


EDITORS—PRoF. HENRY MORTON, Pu.D., anp 
W. H. WAHL, PH.D. 
ASSISTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS, 





This Journal, devoted to Mechanical and Physioal Science, 
Civil Engineering, and the Arts and Manufactures, published 
in monthly numbers of seventy-two pages each, forming two 
volumes per annum, illustrated with engravings and wood- 
cuts. 

The Journal is now in its forty-fifth year of publication, and 
has become a standard work of reference. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Five dollars per annum; payable 
on the issue of the sixth number. When the full subscription 
(five dollars) is paid in advance, the numbers will be sent /ree 
of postage 

Communications and letters on business must be directed 
to the ACTUARY OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Prof. Henry Wurtz, 
Scientific Practical Chemist 
Geologist. 
26 PINE STREET, ROOM 36, NEW YORK. 
(Office Hours 1 to 4 daily, except Saturdays.) 


and and 


Geological Explorations and Reports—Chemical Analyses 
Advice and Investigations in all the Chemical Artsa—Chemical 
Inventions and Improvements made. 

(Prof. W. makes a specialty of GAS CHEMISTRY, and the 
Analysis of Gas and Coals. Formerly Chemical Examiner in 
the U. 8S. Patent Office Practices as 

Counsel, and Adviser 
of INVENTORS, in all the CHEMICAL ARTS; for which his great 
general experience in these Arts, and his special experience 
inside the Patent Office, have qualified him to an unparalleled 
degree. 

Prof. WURTz is Editor of the AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAI 
AND CHEMICAL REPERTORY, a journal whose circulation and 
patronage is among classes of the community of the highest 
position, influence and enterprise ; and which furnishes there- 
fore an unequalled medium for communication to the general 
public, of valuable inventions and novel enterprises. 


PATENTS. 

A. M. CALLENDER & CO,, Proprietors of the 
AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL AND CHEMICAL RE- 
PERTORY, give their 

Attention to Patent Business, 
We have associated with us parties who have been directly 


connected with the Patent Office for many years, and have 


acquired an experience in Patent matters of over twenty 
years 


We have also unusual facilities for obtaining Patents in the 
various European countries with certainty and despatch. 

Oral and wuitten opinions as to whether inventions contain 
features of patentable novelty, will be given upon personal or 
written application, free of charge. 

We supply finished drawings by the best artists, and where 
necessary the modelalso. A circular, containing a list of fees 
and other valuable information as to the preliminary steps to 
be taken in obtaining Patents at home and abroad, will be fur- 


nished by addressing 
M. L. CALLENDER & CO., 
Solicitors of Patents, 42 Pine street. 


CHELTENHAM 
Eire Brick and Clay 
Retort Works. 


EVENS & HOWARD 
PROPRIETORS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICK, 
CLAY RETORTS, 
GAS HOUSE TILE, 
BLAST FURNACE TILE, 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
SEWERAGE PIPE from 3 to 30 inch diameter, 
SUPERIOR DRY MILLED FIRE CLAY, ETC. 
OFFICE, 100 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
241-ly 





St. Louis, Mo. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR GAS MEN, 

ee SALE.—A COAL GAS WORKS, SITUATE INA 

growing and thriving Southern city, now being rapidly 
developed by railroads. There is a good brick building suffi- 
ciently large for Retort Room, Purifying Room, Office and 
Meter Room. Present consumption from 90,000 to 120,000 feet 
permonth. In the hands of an expert it can be made to yield 
a handsome income. Can be had on easy terms. 


Further particulars can be had by addressing the Editor of 
this Journal. 








241-tf 
AGENCY FOR 
GIBSON’S IMPROVEMENT 
IN THE 


Manufacture of Coal Gas, 


42 PINE STREET, ROOM 1s. 


rhe undersigned having been appointed Special Agent for 
the introduction of GIBSON’s Substitute for Dip-Pipes in the 
Manufacture of Coal Gas, respectfully presents for the con- 
sideration of Gas-Light Companies the Circulars and Pam- 
phiet issued by the American Coal Gas-Light Imp. Co., de- 
scriptive of the value of Grsson’s Improvement, and the mode 
by which Gas-Light Companies can satisfy themselves of its 
usefulness, without trouble or expense, at their own works. 

Orders for fitting up Valves of any desired form or patent, 
subject to the generality of the Gibson claim, and also for SUPPLIES 
and MATERIALS of every description required for the use of Gas 
Light Companies promptly attended to by ; 

W. H. GRENELLE, Special Agent 

tEFERENCE.—RICHARD MERRIFIKLD, Esq, late Vice 

President MANHATTAN GaSs-LIGHT COMPANY, 


- GRAHAMITE, 


OR 


RITCHIE MINERAL. 


This Asphalt, after the severest tests and comparisons has 
been adopted, and is largely used by the principal Gas-Light 
Companies, and will be furnished by the Company at rates 
far below its intrinsic value. Its yield is 15,000 cubic feet per 
ton of 32 Candle Gas, as repeatedly established by the Man- 
hattan Gas-Light Company and the Philadelphia City Gas 
Works, which is four times the value of ordinary Gas Coals, 

Our vein being near the Ohio River, affords facilities for 
Western transportation. One bushel Lime purifies 6000 feet. 
Coke 26 bushels per ton—‘ very good.” Proportion usually 
required for enrichment, five per cent. 

The Ritchie Mineral Resin and Oil Co. 
74m No, 27 South Charles Street, Baltimore, 
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GRAHAM’s 


PATENT LAMP POST ! 


ANTI-FREEZING. 


ORE _ SIMPLER, 
4 MORE CHEAP 
MORE USEFUL LESS 
LEABLE TO GET O 
OF ORDER, and oe 
amore PERFECT 
LIGHT than any other 
Lamp Post known, It 
is the only really ANTI- 
FREEZING Lamp Post 
ever offered to the pub- 
lic. The improvement 
is applicable to OLD 
POSTS at & TRIFLING 


oe 
nes 


This invention con- 
sists mainly in dispen- 
sing hm the interior 
gas by simply 
eee Ptthe bottom of 
the Lamp Post and tap- 
ping it five inches from 
the bottom for the ser- 
vice pipe. 

The top is fitted with 
a plug or stopper to 
take in a short piece of 
pipe with the stop-cock 
and burner, The in- 
terior of the Post thus 
forms a large gas 
chamber and conden- 
ser for all moisture and 
impurities which fall to 
the bottom, leaving the 
gas free and pure at 
the burner. 

For manufacturing 
rights and rights to 
use, or other informa- 
tion, address 


J. W. GRAHAM, Chillicothe, Ohio, or 
i SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. EDITORS AMERICAN GaS-LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine st., N. Y. 


a 














LUDLOW 


| The Mackenzie Patent Gas Exhauster V2!ve Manufacturing Co. 
|OFFICE 193 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 


Make Valves—Double and Single Gate—x inch to 36 inch, 
for Water, Gas and Steam. 


“ CINCINNATI, March, 1870. 
“IT would say that if any certificate 
or affidavit is desired in relation to the 
superior character of the Ludlow Valve 
above others that I have seen, the same 
will be cheerfully given, I think, how- 
ever, that the Valve proves for itself. 
“ JOSEPH MAYER, 


“Superintendent Water Works.” 


| 
And Patent Compensator. 





“DAYTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870. 


“T have to say that we find them al- 
ways in order—operating easily under 
all degrees of pressure. In a word 
they have given perfect satisfaction in every particular. 


“GEORGE LEHMAN, 
“ Chairman Water Works Committee,’ 





p< 6 


*“ CANTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870. 
* We are now using and have been, since the commence- 
ment of our works, your valves, and they are proving en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


oaks 
~ 


ris 


* JoHN 8. SHORB, 
“Superintendent Water Works.” 


“PEORIA WATER WORKS, July 1870, 
“With pleasure I can testify to their superiority. Their 
action has been perfect under all degrees of pressure, and 
have given perfect satisfaction. 
“8S. A. KInsgEy, Ex. Sup't. 
** JOHN J. STEIGER, Sup't.” 





as) ie 


“ BROOKLYN GaS LIGHT COMPANY. 
“*T take great pleasure in saying that they give perfect sa- 
tisfaction—opening easily and quickly, and requiring no effort 
to start them; even after they have been closed for months, 
“A, FP, HAVENS, Engineer.” 


| 


} “ OFFICE OF PHILADELPHIA GAS WoRKS, 14th June, 1870. 


| “Tam pleased to state that the lot of large Gas Valves 
| bought from you (Hart & Buck), as agents of the Ludlow 
| Manufacturing Co., have given me perfect satisfaction. The 
double gate water valve, bought for a special purpose, also 
| works admirably. We want no better valves. The Indicator 
on your valves is a great improvement over the old style. 
“Taos. R. Brown, Engineer.” 


./ 
re 





wre 


MITC HELL, VANCE & CO., 








| 
? Manufacturers of 
They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cnbyc feet of gas per hour; will increase the production and illuminating 
power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either clay or tron. The Compensator obviates entirely | 


oe 
CHANDELIERS! 
the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its | 


operation. And Every Description of 
We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the GAS FIXTURES 


MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING FURNACE. Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt, Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers, Mantle Ornaments, &c 


Salesroom, 579 BROADWAY, 
(Rear Entrance 140 Mercer Street,) 


The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power required to drive the 


; ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 to 20 tons per hour, will save one quarter of the time 


required by the old style Cupola, and 83 per cent fuel. Address 


B. KREISCHER, President 


JAMES SAYRE, Treasurer. : NEW YORK. 
‘SHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. OFFick, 95 LIBERTY STREET, New York. af - ates alls nag ——— for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
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NEW YORK 


FIRE BRICK AND CLAY 


Retort Works. 


Cz” Established in 1845. 


Bird, Perkins & Job, | 


Pictou, 
Sydney, 


» MS Lingan, 
(Branch works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) Glace Bay, 
B. KREISCHER & SON, Caledonia, 
OFFICE, Newcastie and 
5S Goerck Street, cor. Delancy, N. ¥. Westmoreland 
S RETO S, TILES & FIRE BRICK 
. = COAL, 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. ALSO, 


Articles of every description made 
shortes notice. 


toorderatthe Ince Hall and Red Bank House Cannel. 


IB. KREISCHER & SON. 


86 SovctH St., N. Y. 


39 INDIA WHaRF, Boston. (248 








<P 

















” Fire 6 Brick Works, an & 





c Fink BRIcK a 





” Chay Retort Works, St- 


ry 
# Firg Brick Works and offices 2° 


PHILIP NEUKUMET, 


Manufacturer of Fire 


(SUCCESSOR TO JOHN NEUKUMET), 


Bricks, Tiles, Gas and Sugar House Retorts. 


bas Plans of wenn for Benches of Threes, Fives, and Sixes furnished, free of charge, upon application. 


M: AN HATT: AN 
FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
Retort Works. 
MAURER & WEBER, 
(Of the late firm of B. Kreischer & Co.,) 
PROPRIETORS, 
Office and Works, 15th Street, 
Manufactures of 
FIRE BRICK AND TILES, 
Of all shapes and sizes, 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
al Articles of every description made to order at ast 


notic 35, 
HY. “MAURER. ADAM W BEI. 


‘LACLEDE BRICK 


Avenue C. 


‘FIRE 


AND 


Clay Retort Works, 


Cheltenham, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
HAMEBLETON & GREEN, 
PROPRIETORS. 

Office, 107 NORTH LEVEE,.... LOUIS. 


BROOKLYN 


CLAY RETORT AND FIRE BRICK © 


WORKS, 


Van Dyke Street, Brookiyn, N. ¥. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLA 4 RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, TIL By Bs te. 


GEO. H. KITCHE} V & CO., 
NEW PATENT 
Gas Apparatus, 
FOR COUNTRY RESIDENCES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&C., FROM $300 UPWARDS, 
Every Description of Gas [ixtures. 


Gas FIXING IN ALL ITs BRANCHES, 
591 BROADWAY New York. 


‘ TL AN TIC DOCK 


MURRAY & BAKER, 


Builders, Iron & Machine Works, 


‘“ERRIS, WOLCOTT AND DYKEMAN STREETS, 
South Brooklyn. 


HOY, KENNEDY & CO., AGENTS. 


Office 98 Liberty Street. P. O. Box 2,348. 


HOY, KENNEDY & CO.. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Practieal 


And Contractors for the 
Gas Works, 


Erection of E 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 
TION OF COAL GAS. 


LATEST AND MOST 


¢@” WorKS AT THE RAILWAY DEPOTS, 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. : 
* For the Erection or Extension of Gas Works. 
We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The I[m- PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 


mersed Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and 
Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, T and Single 
Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 


MANUFACTURERS of every kind of Gas Machinery, 
Bench Castings, Wrought Iron Work, 
Condensers, Washers, Serubbers, 


tetorts, 
Multitubular and Air 
Purifiers, Exhausters with 


‘les ic 
elescopl 


beim and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and ( = Carts, every equipment complete for large or small Works, Gas- 

rought Iron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought polders. Telescopic or Single: > " we Ar : 

Work of every description for Gas-Works. . _ " mags opi : ed Iron Roof Frames with Cor- 
‘ ice Gutters, covered w Y r slate ; 

As Mr. Murray is @ Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish i ; “i 0 “7 d with ee Iron or Slate; Iron 
plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wai Doors and Iron Pivot Blind Windows; Coke Barrows, Fire 
personally upon parties contemplating the cor ustruction of Tools, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars and Screws, Stop Valves, Ta? 
new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones, Valves for Regulating Dip in Hydraulic Mains, Pressure 

The most satisfactory references can be given, if required, 


Governors for Street Mains, and Compensators for Exhaust- 
ers that are gag for unvarying accuracy; Steam En- 
gines, Boilers, Etc., 
Agents for G, W. 
from Retorts, 
Post Office Box 2,348, 


of the experience and commercial fairness which character- 
izes our dealings. 
We would respectfully invite Western men to call and see 
our patterns and works here. MURRAY & BAKER, 
198-ly Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


Ear’ 83 Process for removing Carbon 


Office 98 Liberty st., N. Y. (224-ly 


JERSEY CITY 


CAS METER WORKS. 


R. M. POTTER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CONSUMERS GAS METERS, WET AND DRY, 
Station Meters, Center Scals, Governors, 
PRESSURE REGISTERS, 

AND ALL KINDS OF PRESSURE GUAGES, 
Experimental Meters and Standard Test Gas wlders, 
t2™ And all apparatus in use at the Gas Works wg 

14 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. (ly 


RILEY A. BRICK & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
ALSO, 
GAS WORKS & MACHINERY CASTINGS 
| OF EVERY DELCRIPTION, 
No. 89 White Street, New York. 


Ritey A. Bric. Jas L. Ropertsoz. 
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KEYSTONE IRON WORKS, 


2132 FILBERT STREET, Philadelphia, 
G. W. KRAFT, Proprietor, 
MANUFACTURES 


GAS © M 


COKE BARROWS. 





7 
4 


COAL CARS, PURIFYING 


{BOXE 
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‘S1OON 


Wrought fron Work for Bridgeg, Buildings, Steam Boilers, Tanks, Stills, &c. 


Particular Attention paid to Alterations and Hepairs. 





PROVIDEN CE 


Steam & Cas Pipe Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 
BUILDERS OF 
Coal and Rosin Gas Works, 
FOR TOWNS AND MANUFACTORIES. 


Estimates furnished of the cost of Works, and cost to Manu- 
facture Gas in any Locality. 


Gasholders, 
Iron Truss Retort House Roots, 
Water Tanks, 


Purifier Covers, 


Coke Barrows, 
Cast Iron Socket Pipe. 
Particular attention given to Enlarging and Re-building 
Gas Works. 
}. For Lighting Manufactories, our Rosin Gas Works hav« 
been successfully used for many years past. They require but 
a small outlay, and afford a safe and economical light, 
FOR SALE AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES: 
EXHAUSTERS AND COMPENSATORS, 
IRON AND CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICK, CLAY AND TILE, 
ROMAN CEMENT AND ROSIN, 
STATION AND CONSUMERS’ METERS. 


REFER TO 


Manufacturers’ Gas Co., Fall River, Mass.; Youngst 1 
Ohio, Gas Co.; New Rochelle, N. Y., Gas Co.; Homer and 
Cortland, N. Y. Gas Co.; Danbury, Conn., Gas Co.: North 
Bridgewater, Mass., Gas Co.; Cold Spring, N. Y., Gas Co., 
Rockville, Conn., Gas Co.; Taunton, Mass., Gas Co.; Paw 
tucket, R. L., Gas Co, 

FREDERICK GRINNELL, President, J. C, HARTSHORN, Treas, 


S. MILLETT THOMPSON, Secretary. 
Office and Manufactory, corner of Pine and Eddy Streets, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
Office in Syracuse, N. Y., No. 1 Granger Block. 


J. B. CHICHESTER, 
GAS AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER, 


No. 42 Pine 
(Office AMERICAN Gas-LIGHT JOUKNAL. 
J. B. CHICHESTER will give his personal 


Street, New York. 


attention to 


Building, Extending, or Repairing Works, having over twenty | 


years practical experience. 
Engineer and Superintendent. 
REFERENCE.—Henry P. M. Birkinbine, late Engineer Phila- 
delphia Water Department; R. H. Thomas, Pres’t Rye and 
Portchester Gas-Light Co.; Henry G. Nichols, Charles Arms, 
J.T. & W. H. Daly and George Davis, New York. 6-tf i 


Or can be en yaged as permanent 


WORKS UPON 


CAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPE 


AND FITTINGS FOR SAME. 
Smith & Ellis, 
‘TRON FOUNDRY & PIPE WORKS, 
YORK AND MOYER STREETS, 
Philadelphia. 


Several thousand 3, 4 and 6 inch om hand for imme- 
diate ce ahi lve ry. 


Baad Gas Works Castings of all | kinds. 8-6m 


RECORDING STEAM GAUGES. 


E DSONWS “ BRECORDING 
4 AND ALARM”? is now 


the only Gauge which 
chart, or record of 
every degree 





STEAM GAUGE 
offered to the public, and is 
affords a continuously steam-written 
the Pressure of Steam in a Boiler, and of 
of factuation in the same, as it occurs during a 

trip of a Locomotive, and for one or for 
several voyages of a Steamer to which they are attached. 
They are adapted to Record Pressure in Gasometers, Gas 
Pipes, Water Pipes and Reservoirs, sustaining pressure also 
to Loeomotive and Stationary Boilers—high or low 





working di Ly, 


3, Marine 


| pressure. 


Made and sold only by 


; *THE RECORDING STEAM GAUGE 
COMPANY of New York,” 


91 Liberty Street, N. 
CAS. 


ANALYSIS, 


OW DITCH.—THE TECHNICAL VALUA- 

) TION, Purification, and Use of Coal Gas, with illustra- 
tions, Svo. cloth. Price, $6.25. 

I HE G AS MANAGER'S HAND BOOK; consisting of 





, Rules, and Useful Information for Gas Engineers, 











Ma age rs, al 1d others engaged in the Manufacture and 
= strit ~ mu of CoalGas, By Thomas Newbigging; 8vo. 
th. SP 

BOW ER s Engineer's Book of Reference, illustrated, 
4to. Price, 75c. 

CLEGG—Treatise on the Manufacture of Coal Gas, 5th edi- 
tion, enlarged, 4to, cloth. Price, $10.50, 

COLBURN—The Gas Works of London, 12mo, boards. 
Price, 60 cents. 

CROLL—Report of the Proceedings on the Arbitration with 


the Gre at ( entr 
Price, $ 


al Gas Consumer’s Company, 8vo., cloth. 


iv 


HUGHES—Gas Works and Manufacturing Coal Gas, 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 

MASON—The Gasfitter’s Guide, paper. Price, 50 cents. 

D'HURCOURT—De Il'Eclairage du Gas. Par E. R. Hur- 
court, 3d edition, Paris, 1863; Svo, and plates, $7.50. 

RICHARD—Gas Consumer's Guide, 12mo, Price, 50 cents. 

SW — Special Report on Coal, showing its Distribution, 
Classi wee ation, and Cost, delivered over different routes to 


us ~p ints i 1 the State 


t f New York, and the principal 
citi mm tt \tlanti ( 


ast. By S. H. Sweet, with Geo- 
cloth, $3. 


inipulation, with a desc 





ription of the various 





Instruments and Apparatus employed in the Analysis of 
Coal and Ccal Gas, Svo., cléth. Price, $7.50. 
WILKINS—How to Manage Gas; Y4mo., paper. Price, 25c. 
SCHILLING—Traite d’'Eclairage par le Gaz. Price, $22, 
For sa \ 
D>. VAN NOSTBAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street 
(Upstairs). 
t#~ Our new and revised Catalogue of American and 
Foreign Scientific Books, 56 p. 8vo., sent to any address, on 


rece ipt of six cents in postage stamps. 282 


A SYNOPSIS OF 


British Gas Lighting. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


‘* WINNOWED,—The wheat carefully preserved, and the chaff 
thrown away.” 


This work will comprise the essence of the London Journa/ 
of Gas Liyshting, from February 10, 1849, to December 31, 1867, 
and afford a succinct resume of the entire English Gas Engi- 
neering dDetween thege dates, 

The excerpts will, ds far as possible, be symmetrically ar- 
ranged under the heads of Coals, Distillation, Purification, 
Volumetry, and Photometry. ° 

It is to be executed by James R. Smedberg, Engineer San 


Fraucisco Gas-Light Company. Subscriptions should be ad- 
dressed to the offices of the AMERICAN GaAs-LIGHT JOURNAL, 
42 Pine street, Room 18, New York. 

It will be issued only to subscribers. 

It will be of great value, not only to Gas Companies and 
Engineers, but to those who represent the enormous collate- 
ral interests of Gas-Lighting—to Chemists, Gas-Fitters, and 
Patentees, as well as to scientific men generally. 

Subsc pcrepeiee price, $15. 


NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELLS’S 


Svstem of Bookkeeping 
FOR GAS COMPANIES. 


Price $5, which should be sent either in Check, P. O. Order, 
or Registered Letter. 

Blauk Books, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
tem, will be supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P. 


FODELL, Philadelphia, or 
M. L. CALLENDER & CO., 
Office GaS-LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N. Y. 





AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE & ARTS, 


Founpep By Pror. Simian rn 1818, 


And now numbering 100 volumes, in two Series of 50 vols. each. 





Editors and Proprietors: Profs. Silliman and Dana, 

Associate Editors: Profs, Gray and Gibbs of Cambridge, and 
Newton, Johnson, Brush and Verrill of Yale. 

Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, Natu- 
ral History, Astronomy, Meteorology, etc. 

A Third Series in MONTHLY numbers, making two vol- 
umes a year of about 450 pages each, from January, 1871. 
Subscription price $6.00 a year, or 50 celits a number. 

A few complete sets on sale of the first and second series, 

Address, SILLIMAN & DANA 

New Haven, be. 





‘“N SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH GAS- 
LIGHTING.” 


900 pages, large 4to, profusely idustrated. 





Tnis is the only compend of Gas-Lighting ever projected, 
and will be the standard work of reference among Compa- 
nies, Manufactures, Engineers, Patentees, and Scientific Men 
generally. 

Price $15, payable on delivery. 

It will be sold only by subscription, which should be ad- 
dressed to the compiler, JAMES R. SMEDBERG, Consulting 
Engineer 8S. F. Gas Co., San Francisco, Cal., or Editors AMER- 
ICAN GaAs-LIGHT JOURNAL, No, 42 Pine street, N. Y. 


SABBATON’ Ss PATENT 
Coke and Coal 


SCREENING SHOVELS. 





MADE FROM BEST MAL- 
LEABLE IRON. 


FURNISHED WITH LONG OR D 
HANDLES. 


Perfect in their operation, Very 
strong, and from their great durability 
vastly more economical than any sub- 
stitute. Refer to all the principal Gas 
Companies in the country, who ac- 
knowledge them as the “ nefplus ultra” 
of Coke Screening Shovels. 

Orders addressed only to 

0. R. BUTLER, 
Sole Agent, 
No. 96 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
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H,. R. 


WORTHINGTON’S 





PATENT WATER- METER. 


This Meter is also used for the measurement of Ofl—it | { 
combines 


SIMPLICITY, and REMARKABLE 
DURABILITY 

With such ease and certainty of motion, as to offer no ap- 
preciable obstruction to the flow of water in the pipes to 
which it is connected, as it runs and registers upon three 
inches head, or when delivering the smallest stream. These 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its extensive adop- 
tion by corporations and individuals, in many of our largest 
cities. 


ACCURACY, 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
_@1 Beekman Beekman atreet, N. Y. 


~ ‘WILSON & GARDNER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Clay Reétorts, Fire Brick, Tile, Etc., 
OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


ALL SHAPES AND SIZES MAUFACTURED TO ORDER 
PROMPTLY. 


Lockport, Westmoreland County, Pa. 
FIRE BRICK. 


Bull- 
Key. Jamb. Cirele. head. Soap, Split. 





No.1. Arc. Wedge. ; 
IL IWUBQUU 
287-ly 


Zz & Cheesman. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Patent Conically and Diamond Slotted 
Solid Wood Trays. 
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The advantages of these Trays over those made of iron, are 
economy (they being over 200 per cent. cheaper than iron 
and will last twice as long), a greatly increased purifying 
surface, and a saving of time and labor in removing lime, as 
it does not adhere to the smooth surface of the Wood Trays, 
as is the case with the iron. The top cut represents the new 
diamond slotted or reversable Tray, a very superior improve- 
ment. JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 

151 and 153 Avenue C, New York. 


F. 0. KETCHAM & CO., 


WHITE LUBRICATING, MACHINERY, PARA- 
FINE AND KEROSENE OILS, 
Naphtha and Gasoline for Gas Ma- 
chines, and Vapor Burners. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAPT. S. PEPPER’S EXTRA SIGNAL OIL. 


Office, 105 Maiden Lane; Factory, Furman St., Brooklyn. 
F. O. Exercuam f-ly) {Gzo. N. WEsToN. 





T. 


F. ROWLAND, 


Continental Works. 


STANLEY'S 


HYDRAULIC GAS MAIN. 


Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 64 & 66 BROADWA B. . 
ENGINEER, AND MANUFACTUI 


————— 





RRR HAT 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SONS, 


Columbian [Iron Works, 


Nos. Ll, l3 and 15 Adams Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ee MANUFACTURERS OF 


ee ALL KINDS OF 
| fre CASTINGS, IRON BUILDINGS, STORE FRONTS, 
fer COLUMNS, GIRDERS AND BEAMS. 





ALSO, 
Gas Works Castings of all kinds. 
gines, Mill Gearing, Hydraulic Presses for the mannu- 


of Linseed and Cotton Seed Oils, Sugar Mills, Single 
le Action Pumps, also Steam Pumps, Coal Oil Ma- 


aetna ine gies Rs 1 Dou 
, High and Low Pressure Boilers, Tanks, Kettles, Soap 


Curbs, &C., 


ey 


OF ANY MAGNI 


MADE AND REPAIRED AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


Condensers, Scrubbers, 
and all other articles « 
Distribution of Gas, fu irnishe 
and Specifications pre; 

for the necessary 
Towns, Mansions, 


Purifiers, Ret excntoindneten 
onnected with the M fact and Wma. TAYLOR JAMES A. TAYLOR, EDWINS. 


; ‘ : - a 


Curley’s Improved Retort Setting and 
Independent Damper. 


its the sndden Chilling Contraction, and early De 
Retorts; more than doubles their durabilit 

tains a high uniform heat. 

lars address THOMAS CURLEY, Wilmington 


. TAYLOR, 








Plans f 


and Man 


7 the 





Del., or C, E. 


Sanderson, 42 Pine street, N. Y., Room 18, 
B. S. BENSON & SON SUEws. 2 
No, 9 LIBERTY STREET Trinidad Bitumen. 
MANUFACTURE! 
CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, Ew isttultaymancursar Yo memianme 
And Fittings for Gas & Water Mains, &c. parti aati ante re 


adh cen diees bt te abies New York and Trinidad Company, 
12% feet. N NASSAU STREET, 

NEW YORK. 
t P. O. Box 966. 255-6m 


va x aT Y 
SCHOOL OF MINES. — 
‘yon ighli-ns WILLIAM S. CARR @& CO., 
COLUMBIA COLLEGI SUCCESSOR TO SAWYER & CO.. 
EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
ae ae Carr’s Patent Water Closets, 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.'T.D., LL.D., Pres URENAL VALVE, &c. 

T. EGLESTON, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Me . : 

FRANCIS L. VINTON, E.M., Mining fF f Manufacturers and Dealers in PLUMBING MATERIAL- 

C. F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and ‘ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Plumbers’ Brass Works 

JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Bota Earthen Ware, Pumps, Iron Drain Pipes, Traps, 


and Sinks, Copper Bath Tubs 


Showers, &c., &c. 
MANUFACTORY, MOTTHAVER, 
and 110 Centre Street, cor. Franklin, 
NEW YORK. 


CHARLES A. JOY, Ph.D., Get 
WILLIAM G, PECK, LL.D., Mecha 
JOHN H, VAN AMRINGE, A.M., M 
OGDEN N, ROOD, A.M., Phys 
JOHN 8S. NEWBERRY, M.D 
The plan of this School embraces a 
the degree of Engineer of Mines, or Ba 
For admission, candi lat 
amination in arithmetic 
nometry. Persons not « 


1Nk 102 


1U0, oO, 


strated Cata 


gne and Price List sent on application. 
152-176 


es ior a deg 





without examination, and may pur HENRY RANSHAW. WM. STACEY 
jects taught. For further informat aa 
ply to nm om ‘KOwW 
nae GEO. STACEY & CO., 
252-1y 


MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC 


AS-FLOLDERS, 


mee’ 
Fs 


rc Pl Y ’ Ri (ti 
rHE NEWB! G 


Orre!l Coal Ce om s 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
Mines at Newburg, Preston Cr Cast and Wrought Iron Work 
Company's Office, No, 52 5. ¢ j 
C, OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. ‘ the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works, 
Cuas, W. Hays, Agent in New \ 

ing, 111 Broadway. . rv on MILL STREET: N $3, 85, 
: ine os. 3% aT ry 
SINCLAIR & AGNEW, Agents, Alexan 3 cnn + 7 and 39. 


Ire n Wor so ° 
rca & Sane, 5 kson RAMBAY STREFT, Tin 


market prices. 
It yields 10,996 cubic 


ti, Ohio, 








fect of 9 REFERENCE. 
good illuminating power, and of I ( nati Gas-Light Co. | Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co. 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 « ’ I opo mas Co, Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co, 
of coke of good quality. ton, O., Gas ight | Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 
It has been for many years very extens ‘ ton, Ky., Gas Co, | Peoria, Ill., Gas Co. 
Gas Companies in the United Svates, and © t field, O., Gas Co, | Quincy, Ill., Gas Co. 
the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and N¢ f I te, Ind., Gas Co. Champaign, Ills., Gas Co. 
panies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas ght l , Ind., Gas Co, | Carlinville, Ill., Gas Co. 
Companies of Brooklyn, N, Y. B Gas | . { , Mo., Gas Co. | Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Co. 
pany of Baltimore, Md., and and Prov sl - i, Kansas, Gas Co a Ohio, Gas Co. 
pany, Providence, R. I. Bu gton, Lowa, Gas Co, Vicksb ure, Miss. , Gas Co. 
The best dry coals shipped, and the promptest att 1 Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. Denver City, Cal’, Gas Co. 
| given to orders, 224 R. T,. Coverdale, Eng’r Cincinnati, and others, 








wn fe 
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THE AMERICAN METER COMPANY. 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New-York. 











SAMUEL DOWN, Parxesiwent. HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice-Presipenr, THOMAS J. EARLE, Secgerary. 
TRUSTERS: 
SAMUEL DOWN WILLIAM HOPPER, R. H. GRATZ, HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 


THOMAS C. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 


— eee 





LDL 





This Company is now repared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS AND 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 
The combination of Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy 


and excellence of Workmanship. Orders addressed ; : a = ail 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 
i West Twenty-Second Street, New York. Arch and Twenty-Second Streets, Philadelphia, 321 Washington Street, Boston, will meet with prompt attention. 


BALTIMORE RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 





OO 


GEO. C. HICKS & CoO. 


Clay Retorts for Gas Works and Sugar 
Refineries. 





Tiles and Blocks of all kinds. 
FIRE BRICK. 
Fire Mortar, Fire Clay and Sand. 
All kinds of Fire Clay Materials. 
The only XX Fire Brick. 





GEORGE ©. HICKS Retorts of the various sizes kept on haud. B. C, HARRIS, Jr. 
AUGUSTE LAMBLA, Z. F. PARUS. 


HARRIS & BROTHE 


PRACTICAL GAS WETTER MANUPACTURERS, 


Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 








To manutacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 20 years) and from our personal supervision of all 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


PO oe 


Washington Harris, 





J. Wesley Harris, 


Wm. Wallace Goodwin, 








P. P. DEILY, . FOWLE | y : IRE : »we r 
‘ ‘oe [om | PREMIUM GAS STOVES, | B. S. BENSON, 
DEILY & FOWLER, ‘ ’ 
‘ $ : New, Cheap, Clean, Simple and Healthful. No oder, no} MANUFACTURER OF 
89 LAUREL STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN., Dirt, no Soot, no Ashes, no Coal Box, no Punch- 
BUILDERS OF ing and Renewing Fire. i 
| 
GAS WORKS. The Cambridge Gas Stove. 
: - | This truly scientific invention received the premium at the | . seas 
NUP. R , J ‘ é 
ee oe State Fair at St. Louis, and is being introduced at the West | Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings. 
GAS-HOLDERS, and also in the New England States, with great success. | AND 
| Certificates of its excellence and superiority from some of } a 
WROUGHT IRON ROOFS, our most scientific and influential men are voluntarily | GAS AND WATER MAINS, 
CHARGING-SCOOPS, COAL WAGONS, given, and will be furnished upon application. { 
size om 3 30 inch cast vertic i 
COKE BARROWS, AND ALL WROUGHT | ‘These stoveg may be seen in operation at No. 42 Pine street, | 4! 8izes from 3 to 30 inch cast vertically in 1234 feet lengths 
WORK CONNECTED WITH GAS-WORKES. Room 18, whefe information may be obtained. / Office & Pactery 52 East Monument St., 
Particular attention paid to the Extension “2 a aA ae it =e BALTIMORE, MD. 
Repairs to Gasholders, Purifiers, Etc.; also, Builders of orthing ‘ Ste 
Winter Tanke Oll Sulls "Eten Worthington’s Steam Pump, oe AIS 9. t+ eee 
REFER TO Extensively used by eA The Aubin Balanced 


M. H. Jones, Easton Gas Co., Penn. 


6. W. Goodwin, Camden Gas Co., NJ. SE Rn. A SNL ‘VALVE WATER METER, 


‘~~ Acton, Salem Gas Co., N. J. » For sale at greatly reducedprices. Also, a new and highly ! 


D. H. Smith, Watkins Gas Co., Watkins, N, Y. successful PUMP, driven by water pressure, requiring no at- (Used also for Oils and Liquors.) 

W. F. Warner, Oswego Gas Co., N. Y. F tention or repairs, and the most economical water motor yet 

E. Wilcox, Joilet Gas Co,, Ill. constructed. , Isnowin use by many city water companies, because of 

Metsrs. Woodbury, Walter & Potter, Kalamazoo Gas Patent GATES for Water and Stem-stops. its Low Price, Simplicity, Durability, Accuracy under any 
Co., Michigan. py 7 Sa’ pressure, and, (a great advantage) because it runs with lese 

H. H. Fish Utica Gas Co., N. Y. i HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, | head than any other meter used. 


W. J.Ball, Terre Haute, Indiana. 61 Beekman at., New York, | Manufactured by H. Q. HAWLEY, Albany, N. Y. 
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DENNIS LONG & CO., 
W orks. 


Foundry, 


J. J. HOBBIE 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WYCKOFF, BROS. & CO., 
Elmira, N. ¥. Louisville Pipe 

Manufacturers of Wyckoff’s Patent Imperishable AND 


Wooden Water & Gas Pipe. 


& SON, 


Union Pipe 


Union Foundry and Machine Shops, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
) 
! 








MANUFACTURE 


Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe, 








| All Pipe cast vertically in dry sand 
These Pipes combine 


2 inch Pipes in 8 feet lengths. 3 inch to 60 inch cast in 12 
Strength, Durability and Economy. feet lengths. 
The Water Pipes are the Cheapest and best in use for RETORTS AND MOUTH PIECES, LAMP POSTS, CON- 
watering Cities and Villages, conveying water to Railroad | DENSING PIPE, HYDRAULIC MAINS, PURI- 


Tanks, Distilleries, Breweries, Tanneries, and water courses | 
of every description. 
Wyckoff’s Patent Gas Pipe is less expensive than other 
kinds, more serviceable and more durable, being coated, in- 


side and outside, with imperishable material, and impervious 
to air, gas or water, and warranted to give satisfaction. 219tf 


R. DD. WOOD & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FIERS, DRIPS, ELBOWS, T’S, CROSSES, 
SLEEVES, VALVES, &c., &C. 
GAS-HOLDERS. 


And every description of work necessary fi 
Companies. 


r Gas or Water 








NATIONAL FOUNDRY 
AND PIPE WORKS. 


OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE, SMALLMAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND WILKINS STREETS, 
CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPES, “ ae ahd). + haga eaghe 
; & > 805, AS Z - a 
Matthews Patent Hydrants, ae 
Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE, 
Lamp Posts. Etc. BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, and 
all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 


WATER WORKS, 
| We offer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- 
| chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 

tically. 
N. B.—Pipe from 8-inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft 
} t#"SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE 1 


. cng! 


IST. 23 


JESSE W STARR & SONS, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





For the accommodation of parties who may want smal! lots 


<INDS OF STINGS . -PAR: S FOR G 
Pipe for immediate delivery, we have established a yard in ALL KINDS OF CASTING - AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 
ae | WORKS, 
New York City. | 
We have on hand here several thousand feet of small Pipe, | WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES, 
from whieh we can ship orders readily to any part of the | por Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 


country. 
H, G. H. TARR, Selling Agent, 
No. 173 Broadway, New York, 
SECOND FLOOR. 


| quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS, 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure. PURIFIERS, varying 

| from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacit 

o-tf Wrought Iron Lime Sieves, 


7 for Purifiers. Station Meters of all sizes. 


BUTLER’S GAS HOLDERS, 
| TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE, 
Patent Gas W orks. | With cast tron guide and suspension frames, GAS GOV- 
| ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 13¢ to 
JOHN BUTLER, Sole Manufacturer, | 48 scues piamerer, for WATER or GAS. Street Main con- 
nections, such aS BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, SIEVEs, etc. 
96 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YOYK. 





|; STOP VALVES, from 8 to 30 inches, for both Water and 
was, 
IL AND ROSIN GAS WORKS (all sizes) for Towns, Fac- | WROUGHT IRON WORK. 
tories, Plantations, Churches, and Private Dwellings. | 
These Works are warranted to make cheaper gas than any All the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and about 
small Works known, and are very simple to manage. Refer | Gas Works. > 226-tf 
to over three hundred now in use from one to thirteen years. BEng. A. STARR BENJ. F. ARCHER 


EStimates furnished for cost of Works, and the cost of 
manufacturing Gas in various localitics. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet, 

1-3m JOHN BUTLER, 96 Maiden Lane. 


S. FULTON & CO., 
PLYMOUTH IRON WORKS, 
CONSHOCKEN, PA., 


JESSE W. STARR, 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 
OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 
Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No, 32 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston. 

Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. 
Manufacturers of Wharves Locust Point, \ naltimore 
PIG IRON & CAST IRON GAS & WATER Company's Office, 29 South street, f 7° POFe- 
PIPES Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
7 | hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
| Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
|N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine. 
©,” Reference to them is requested 


Also, Heay and Light Castings of every description. 
412 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL FULTON, THEO, TREWENDT 204-1y 


OREGON IRON FOUNDRY, 
738, 740 742 & 744 Greenwich Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Castings for Gas Works 


ALL 


OF 


DESCRIPTIONS 
INCLUDING 
PURIFIERS, EXHAUSTERS, 
COMPENSATORS, 
SELF-ACTING VALVES 
-RANCHES, BENDS, éc. 














FLOYD’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE MAIN, 
FOR BENCHES OF 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 RETORTS. 

By the removal of the front plate only the Main can be 
adopted to Settings of any number of Retorts desired. The 
Patent Main can be applied to the ordinary D shaped Main, 
It offers great facilities for cleaning, and is not liable to 
stoppage. 

FLOYD’S PATENT 
Malleable Iron Retort Lid. 
SABATTON’S PATENT 

FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 

REFERS TO—J. A. Sabatton, Esq., Engineer Manhattan Gas 
Co,—Col, A. J. White, Metropolitan Gas Co.—C. C, Mowten, 
Engineer New York Gas Light Co.—J. Mowten Saunders, En- 
gineer Baltimore Gas Co.—John T,. Harrison, Engineer Sa- 
vannah Gas Co, 

236) HERERING & FLOYD, Proprietors 

SILAS C, HERRING, JAMES R. FLOYD. 


C. GEFRORER, JOHN R. MANDERFIELD, JR, 


GEFRORER & MANDERFIELD, 


Manufacturer of 
GAS-BURNERS, 
GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS, 
FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS. ETC., 

No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
JOHN HEELING, 
GAS ENGINEER, 

Offers his service to Gas Companies, having had great expert- 
ence in Europe, in all matters connected with the profession. 
Special attention given to Retort setting. 


The highest reference given. Address 42 Pine street, N. Y 
office of this Journal. 


. DAVIS’S | 


Patent Recording Pres- 
sure Gauges, 

FOR STEAM, GAS AIR OR WATER. 

Send for Circulars to CHARLES G. WILLING, Manufne- 


turer, 88 John street, New York, or D, P, DAVIS, 44 Court- 
andt street, New York 5-3 
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DOUTY’S 


PATENT UNSEALING DIP-PIPE. 





Conumsvs, OxTI0. 
Dear Sir: The great disadvantage and incon- 
venience of the accumulation or deposit of car- 
bon in Retorts in the manufacture of illuminat- 
ing gas from coal or any hydro-carbon, has long 
been felt by all gas companies, and it is admitted 


by all that the deposit is a great waste of the 


richest portion of the coal. The deposit is be- 
yond all question formed by what is generally 
called ‘‘back pressure,” or, in other words, in 
the gas not having an unobstructed flow from the 
retorts to and through the hydraulic main. In 
the present mode the dip-pipe to the main is 
sealed or immersed in the liquid from one to 
three inches, and thereby causes a very consid- 
erable portion of the obstruction for which an 
exhauster affords no remedy. My attention has 
for a long time been directed to a remedy for this 
great trouble to ati gas works, and the annexed 


This improvement was patented January 31, 
1871, and I take great pleasure in presenting it 
to engineers and superintendents of gas works, 
The cuts can be easily understood, and I should 
be pleased to furnish the valves ready to put on, 
or make liberal arrangements with any works for 
the right to usethem. The improvement can be 
attached to any gas works, requiring little or no 
alteration of pipe, etc. These are manufactured 
by Morris, Tasker & Co., Pascal Iron Works, 
Philadelphia. 


G. Dovry, Superintendent. 





The accompanying drawing represents a verti- 
cal cross-section of the hydraulic mgin, showing 
one of the dip-pipes unsealed, and its connection 
with the retort and the main, and in which— 

A indicates a portion of the retort, which is 
connected to the hydraulic main B by the usual 
stand-pipe © and bridge D. | 

Instead of connecting the bridge D directly to 
the dip-pipe E, as heretofore, it is joined to and | 

, communicates with a chamber, F, secured to the | 
| hydraulic main, and which receives and entirely | 
encloses the dip-pipe E, so as to allow it to rise | 
| and fall therein, to seal and unseal the main. 

Another distinguishing feature of my inven- 

tion consists in constructing the upper part of | 


} 
| 


the dip-pipe with an enlarged end, G, which, in | 
‘connection with a corresponding construction of | 


the enclosing chamber F, serves two useful and | 


a weighted lever, L, pivoted to an arm, M, rising 
from the bridge, D, and having a connecting rod, 
N, which, when connected with a hook, a, on the 
stand-pipe, C, elevates and unseals the dip-pipe, 
and when released from said hook, the weight P, 
together with that of the dip-pipe, forces down 
said pipe and seals the main. 


The weighted lever L may be connected to the 
standard M, or to the stem K, of the dip-pipe, 
by links 4, so as to allow the stem to pass through 
the stuffing-box R, at the upper end of the en- 
closing chamber F, without pinding. 


No. 2 is to answer the same purpose as No. 1, 
except that the dip-pipe has a water seal instead 
of a ground-joint seal. 


The advantages of this means of unsealing the 
dip-pipe in the hydraulic main, will, I think, 














|important functions: first, to form a ground- | 
‘seat, H, to limit the descent of the dip-pipe ; 
jand, second, a sealing-joint between, the ‘dip- | 
|pipe and the main, when the communication of 
| the latter with the retort is cut off. 
| The lower part I of the enclosing chamber F | 
| forms a guide and bearing for the lower portion 
E of the dip-pipe, while the upper portion of said 
| chamber is enlarged in diameter, and constitutes | 
| a guide to the upper portion of the dip-pipe, and 
| between these two portions of the enclosing 
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| chamber the supporting and sealing-seat H and | 
| H is arranged. 


| This ground-seat H H may be of any desired | 
| construction, but I prefer to make the ground- | 








| surfaces of the dip-pipe and the chamber which 
form the seat, oblique, as shown in the drawing. | 
This seat H’ has the additional advantage of | 
| forming a lodgment for any gum and fatty mat- | 
| ter which may rise in the enclosing chamber F, 





commend itself to all gas engineers, as it is very 
and thus assist in producing a tight joint when 
cuts will show my method of doing away with | the dip-pipe is sealed, so that it is not necessary 


simple and entirely safe, as there can no accident 


oceur in case of the neglect of the fireman. 





ALL BACK pressure from the retort to the hydran- | 


lic main. It will be seen from an examination of 


the valves that there is No RISK in its use, and if! 


opened and closed as directed there is no ob- 
struction in the least to the free flow of gas, and 
thereby preventing the accumulation of carbon, 
and therefore be of great advantage in the gas- 
making business. The value of this improve- 
ment to all the smaller class of gas works that 
cannot afford to work an exhauster must be ap- 
parent, and to larger works having an exhauster 
the improvement works to perfection, in reliev 


ng the retorts entirely of any pressure, 


that the bearing-surfaces of the dip-pipe and en- 
closing chamber should fit accurately, thus ob- 
taining the advantage of being enabled to raise 
and lower the dip-pipe without binding within 
its chamber. 

For conveniencs, the chamber is constructed 
in two sections, F and I, with the supporting 
and sealing-seat H' formed in the lower section, 
and by the use of this chamber I am enabled to 
_employ a movable dip-pipe, which may be raised 


| 


and lowered, to seal and unseal the main. 
Both ends of this dip-pipe are open, and it is 


connected by a bale, J, and jointed stem, K, to | 





P, MUNZINGER’S TABLES, 
Showing the flow of Gas per hour, under different 


Water Pressures, will be ready for distribution next 


month- 


Gas Gompanies wishing a copy of the same will ad- 


dress, 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 
Pascal Iron Works, 
South Fifth and Tasker Streets, 


Philadelphia. 


